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PIONEER CHURCH BUILDING 


Pastor and Mrs. Herman Kloeckner Recall “Sod House Days” in the West 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D., Toledo, Ohio 


PIONEERS are still with us in the persons 
of the Rev. and Mrs. Herman Kloeckner, 
living in Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Kloeckner was 
born in Germany, where he received his 
academic education. After coming to 
America he attended the Mendota Sem- 
inary, Illinois, and was graduated in April 
1884, He served St. John’s Church, south 
side, Toledo, for two years before ordina- 
tion. Postgraduate work was taken un- 
der Dr. R. F. Weidner in the Chicago 
Seminary. 

Insistent calls came to Mr. Kloeckner to 
take up work in western Nebraska in what 
later was called Elwood Church. He was 
advised to decline these calls. When the 
third call came with the plea that there 
was a settlement of Lutherans as a flock 
of sheep without a shepherd in the wilder- 
ness, he decided to accept after assuring 
himself that they had a church building. 

In May 1886 he arrived on the field to 
find that it was a sod church without wood 
floor, and very crude benches for pews. 
Before the first Christmas some friends 
had provided a small reed organ which 
the pastor could use in teaching the chil- 
dren to sing. On Christmas Day the church 
was so crowded that the lamps went out 
for lack of ventilation. 

The pastor was greatly disappointed to 
find a treeless and houseless prairie. All 
his parishioners lived in dugouts of one 
compartment: occasionally one with two 
rooms was enjoyed. Of necessity the pas- 
tor was compelled to live and eat with his 
members. Under these conditions our 
pioneer lived for a few months until he 
could no longer endure the lack of privacy. 
This was aggravated by the pest of vermin 
which thrived in the dugouts. The con- 
gregation was persuaded to build a sod 
house for the pastor which served as home 
and schoolhouse. This house boasted the 
luxury of two rooms. There were no pub- 
lic schools in western Nebraska in 1886. 
As happened earlier in America’s history, 
the church required the school and taught 
until schools came. 

After a year Pastor Kloeckner returned 
to his former home in Toledo. The chief 
purpose of the visit was to spend a few 
weeks with his sweetheart. Matilda 
Nesper became the wife of Mr. Kloeckner 
July 5, 1887. This bride had the same 


spirit as Ruth of old, “where thou goest, 
I will go, and where thou dwellest, I will 


dwell.” In our conversation a few weeks 
ago we asked Mrs. Kloeckner whether she 
ever cried because of loneliness and home- 
sickness. We received the immediate and 
emphatic answer, No. “My husband did 
not like crying women and I wished to be 
a real helpmeet to him.” The spirit of 
these pioneers gives courage to any visit- 
ing pastor, young or old. For three more 
years Pastor and Mrs. Kloeckner served 
in this desolate prairie. The parish ex- 
tended for a radius of forty or more miles. 
In the first two years the pastor could not 
even afford a horse for conveyance. 

After the first few months of service in 
the Elwood Church a request for services 
came from a settlement seventy miles 
north. This group desired Mr. Kloeckner 
to become their pastor. Out of fairness 
to the Elwood congregation he decided to 
decline and remain with the first group. 
The latter congregation was located at 
Eustice on what is now the Burlington 
Railroad and is a large congregation. After 
four years of service Pastor and Mrs. 
Kloeckner took up work at Waterville, 
Ohio, where he served for nineteen years, 
and finished his fruitful ministry at 
Okalona, Ohio, with twenty-seven years’ 
service. The Rev. Mr. Streng became suc- 
cessor to Pastor Kloeckner in Nebraska. 
Four of his sons are leaders in the Church 
today. 

In 1938 Mr. and Mrs. Kloeckner visited 
the field of their early labors and to help 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
congregation. Upon arrival they were met 
by a man who drew from his purse a crisp 
new ten-dollar bill and then another which 
he presented to his former pastor. He 
identified himself as the first man that was 
married during the pastorate of Mr. 
Kloeckner. This layman later made it 
known to others that when he was mar- 
ried he was unable to reimburse the pas- 
tor in any way, that now he was more 
prosperous and had given him a belated 
perquisite. This story gained considerable 
publicity, and came to the notice of radio 
broadcasters seeking stories of human in- 
terest. He was twice invited to go to Chi- 
cago with all expenses paid ‘and tell his 
story over the air. This he modestly de- 
clined to do. 

Mr. Kloeckner is not enjoying the best 
of health, but is able to bring cheer to 
any visiting pastor. 


Two-room sod house and 
parsonage in which the 
Rev. and Mrs. Herman 

Kloeckner lived, 
1886-1890, 


in western Nebraska 
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LORD, KEEP US STEADFAST IN THY WORD 


Lord, keep us steadfast in Thy Word; 
Curb those who fain by craft or sword 
Would wrest the kingdom from Thy Son, 
And set at naught all He hath done. 


Lord Jesus Christ, Thy power make known, 
For Thou art Lord of lords alone; 

Defend Thy Christendom, that we 

May evermore sing praise to Thee. 


O Comforter of priceless worth, 
Send peace and unity on earth; 
Support us in our final strife, 
And lead us out of death to life. 


WERE we required to cite a passage of Scripture 
referring by implication to the situation in which the 
Church finds itself at this critical period in international 
affairs, we should not hesitate to quote Paul’s words to 
the Ephesian Christians of his day—“For we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

For indication of a condition of peril to Christianity 
in the past that has a resemblance to what our fellow 
believers now face’ in Europe and in various mission 
fields, we would choose Luther’s hymn quoted above. 

In very recent years, leaders of our Church have 
discerned enormously potent antagonists to the Gospel 
of our Lord. At a meeting in Utrecht, Holland, in 1938, 
two types of hostility were isolated and their characters 
indicated. One is a philosophy which is called “secular- 
ism.” The other is a policy of government named 
“statism.” The first refuses recognition to all that is 


spiritual, thus denying the existence of God and of soul. 
The other fosters the intrusion of the state into the 
realm of religion and supremacy of the civil power. 

What makes such crises as the present one a terrible 
menace is the reduction of persons to a state of indi- 
vidual helplessness. The great social forces which St. 
Paul and the Christians of his day had to meet were 
Roman imperialism, national superiority, vested wealth 
and class culture. They have again inspired hostility to 
the Church and infidelity to faith. 

Is there a refuge for the people in such times of evil, 
and is there something that can be done? Must the 
individual be so crushed as to cease existence? Is there 
no way out? History yields the answer in the ever- 
recurring survivals and revivals of influence. Christian 
faith finds the way into a fortress and divine grace sus- 
tains believers until enemies either are the victims of 
their own internal dissension or until demonstrations of 
divine power and love win them back to God. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR CLERGYMEN 


THEOLOGICAL education is in- - 
volved in the very life of the 
church. Her vitality, her effec- 
tiveness, her progress, her wit- 
nessing, the achievement of her 
mission, are all grounded in the- 
ological education; the aims, 
character, and effectiveness of it. 
The aims of theological education 
in general are the attainment of 
the primal objectives of the 
church (Constitution of U. L. 
C. A., Article VI, Sections 1, 2, 
and 4a): 

“To preserve and extend the 
pure teaching of the Gospel and 
the right administration of the 
Sacraments. 

“To conserve the unity of the 
true faith, to guard against any 
departure therefrom, and to 
strengthen the church in faith 
and confession. 

“To awaken, co-ordinate, and 
effectively direct the energies of 
the church in such operations as 
—the training of ministers and 
teachers to be witnesses of the 
Word.” 

Without the right sort of theological education these fun- 
damental purposes of the church cannot find effective 
realization. Therefore theological education must be doc- 
trinally sound. Teachers in all theological fields must be 
intellectually efficient, utterly evangelical in teaching and 
attitude, have a thorough knowledge of the needs, problems 
and privileges in the fields where their students will serve, 
and then have the ability to prepare a true ministry for 
congregations that exist in this twentieth century. 

We have the conviction that a primary aim of theological 
education, as we view the finished product, is to produce 
real and true pastors who have the essense of the church’s 
faith, who love to study the Bible as the Word of God, who 
are effective preachers, who have the essential ideas of a 
real congregation, who are trained in stewardship and church 
administration, and who will work at their tasks with con- 
suming zeal and sacrificial devotion. 


A Degree of Specialization 

Theological education should also aim at the preparation 
of men for the gospel ministry with the determination to 
supply the peculiar and unusual skills and technic which 
the needs of this age demand. Fundamentally the purpose 
of the ministry is to give the unchanging gospel of Jesus to 
sinful humanity. That will always be true. But each age 
demands a somewhat different approach and application. 
We have in mind the vast field of evangelism, the work of 
parish education and knowing how to conduct effective 
parish educational programs, the whole sphere of social 
service as the need is met in our modern community life 
and with particular application to our own Lutheran Inner 
Mission work, the wide field of parish program building and 
effective church administration, effective pulpit ministries, 
the application to congregational and community life of 
vital stewardship principles and programs, the very im- 
portant matter of accurate systems of church records and 
church statistics, and how to give congregations nation-wide 


WHERE SEMINARIANS GATHER FOR WORSHIP 


Dr. P. D. Brown, Salisbury, N. C., Writes of Theological Training 


and world-wide visions of the 
work of the Kingdom. Some- 
where along the line of the- 
ological education the ministerial 
student must receive training in 
all these phases of the work. 

The church needs highly trained 
pastors and teachers, but they 
must be trained for a purpose, 
namely, to lead souls to Christ 
that they may find life in Him. 
The purpose of theological educa- 
tion is not to produce a technical 
skill in order to make spiritual 
technicians out of God’s people, 
but to develop skill in saving hu- 
man souls, the skill to make peo- 
ple want to become sons of God 
in Christ Jesus. 

An urgent aim of theological 
education in this age is the pro- 
duction of spiritual-minded and 
warm-hearted ministers of the 
gospel. The world will listen when 
the knowledge of the head comes 


is proclatmed as a vital experi- 
ence, when it means life or death 
to the preacher himself. The 
church today demands a ministry that is Christ-centered in 
its life, that is Bible-centered in its message, and that is 
soul-centered in its purpose. The demand is for preachers 
who will proclaim the gospel as dying men to dying men. 
What is the primary aim, the all-inclusive objective, of 
theological education? It is something like this: to produce 
pastors and teachers who know and love the Lord Jesus 
as the one and only Saviour of men, who know and love 
the Bible as the Word of God, who know and love the church 
and its confessed faith, who know and love human souis 
and their imperative needs, and who have the skill of mind 
and heart and voice to lead souls to Christ the Saviour, 
through the means of grace, by the agency of the church. 


Training in Theology 
A major responsibility for achieving these aims belongs 
to our theological seminaries. They are institutions estab- 
lished by the faith and sacrifices of the church for this very 


’ purpose. There is no other reason for their existence. They 


are vital in the continued life of the church. Their task is to 
produce a ministry adequate for the needs of the world 
today, and with such prophetic vision as may come to Spirit- 
guided faculties and boards of trustees make wise plans 
for the future. 

It is not reasonable to expect our seminaries to give to the 
church first-rate pastors when and if the church gives them 
second-rate material. All the agencies involved in theological 
education must be fully aware of its true aims and unitedly 
strive faithfully for their attainment. This vital matter must 
be a concern of the congregation and the church college. 
It must be a concern of synodical officials, committees on 
ministerial education, and of synodical examining com- 
mittees. It must be a concern of the Christian homes of the 
church from which comes the supply of candidates for the 
ministry. It will require the unified, concentrated, and con- 
secrated efforts of all these agencies to give to the church 
the kind of pastoral ministry it needs in this particular day. 


forth through the heart, when it 


Students Jack E. Hantiorn and Carl A. 


HAVEN FROM DRUDGERY 
Jack E. Hanthorn Writes: 


“Lorp God of Host, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 
—Kipling’s “Recessional.” 


In the excitement and novelty of going away to school it 
is easy to forget the things we know to be right. Our room- 
mates don’t always have the same ideas of right and wrong. 
They are especially anxious to impress the tender freshman 


' with their most risque adventures. It is extremely out-of- 


character for an upperclassman to let out any knowledge 
of his better side until he knows you better. 

It is even easier to forget to go to church. Everyone in the 
house is out Saturday night, so no one is bubbling with 
energy at 7.30 or 8.00 o’clock Sunday morning. The fresh- 
man, through natural or carefully developed timidity, does 
not relish the idea of adding to all the strangeness and new- 


_ ness already surrounding him the embarrassment of walking 


> 


i 


alone into a church among people he has never seen before. 
So if the church doesn’t come to him, he is not likely to 
emulate Mahomet in reversing the process. 

It was a pleasant occurrence when one day an accident 
of discussion in an elementary economics course brought 
out the fact that a slight acquaintance (one of 3,000 other 
freshmen) was also a Lutheran. It was a relief to my con- 
science when I accepted his invitation to accompany him 
to church. 

That was two and qa half years ago. I have been attending 
the same church ever since, and have never attended any 
other. The slight acquaintance has changed from one of 
3,000 other freshmen to my best friend. During that time 
I have become more than just a stranger to the members 
of that church. And to me they have become a haven from 
the machinery and drudgery which sometimes characterizes 
the work of a student. They have gone beyond merely 
saying, “Hello,” on Sunday morning. They have given time 
to the students—and more than that, money. The suppers 
and socials that they have given us have been simple but 
impressive. I think I might well quote from an annual 
report I made to the congregation on behalf of the students. 
“You give to me (and I can speak for all the out-of-town 
students) a home atmosphere that does much to remind us 
of former teachings and keep us true to them. You serve 
a need that can be met in no other way.” 

And I meant it, every word of it, with more sincerity 
than can be put into words. 

I have been especially impressed with the problems of 
running the church and the untiring efforts of the admin- 
istrators. I have learned the responsibility that the good 
member assumes, not dutifully, but joyfully. I have come 
to realize that these will some day be my responsibilities, 
and have sobered at the thought. 

Conspicuous in its absence from this discussion has been 
the spiritual refreshment gained from the actual services. 
However, though hard to express, it is ever present. I am 
trusting to my religion to make a statesman (as contrasted 
with a politician) of me. I concur in Lincoln’s opinion that 
“faith in God is indispensable to successful statesmanship.” 

I could not close without mentioning the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association, but I have preferred to attempt to give 
the church members the credit due them for their interest 
in the college student away from home. 

When we leave school and the great favors done us by our 
temporary “parents,” let’s not forget—let’s not forget. 
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IN THEIR OWN WORDS 


Huprich Appraise “the Campus Church” 


A GROUP OF VALUES 
Carl A. Huprich Writes: 


THE best stabilizer available to the university student is 
his church. When school goes wrong, nothing seems right, 
and the world appears generally mixed-up, his church 
shows him that there is something greater, more important, 
and more vital than these worldly affairs; that his worries 
and troubles are unimportant when compared to God and 
His plans. This suddenly brings him out of his slump and 
sets him on an even keel again. The opposite effect may’ 
also result. When all has gone well for a long time the per- 
son involved is liable to become overly sure of himself, a 
bit cocky, so to speak, and he will feel that nothing can 
go wrong. Again the church saves him from himself by 
proving the existence of greater things, showing him that 
the things he valued are relatively unimportant. This should 
cause him to settle down on an even keel again. In this 
manner religion evens the tenor of a student’s life and 
prevents extremes. 

The church also serves the student by providing a change 
in surroundings, an opportunity to rest from studies and 
become re-orientated at least once a week. This relaxation 
is necessary to enable the student to do his best work and 
to do it most efficiently and effectively. Continual applica- 
tion to textbooks and classroom work becomes monotonous 
and gradually dulls the natural abilities of the person study- 
ing. If relaxation is sought merely by week-end entertain- 
ment (movies, dances, parties, or a “bull session”), life 
becomes meaningless or shallow and loses much of its sig- 
nificance. One loses that sense of proportion necessary to 
make life really worth while and alive. Church attendance 
provides facilities for re-establishing the sensitive balance 
required to obtain the most from life. Worship and fellow- 
ship in prayer and song do more than give standards. They 
revitalize and energize a person. 

Another service of the church is inspiration, encourage- 
ment, and the establishment and repetition of high stand- 
ards and guiding principles of life and morals. It protects 
the student from being unfavorably influenced by im- 
morality, shallowness, or other factors which may exist and 
prey upon anyone. He is encouraged to continue and to do 
good work without unfairness or cheating. He is inspired 
to lead a Christian life with high moral and social stand- 
ards. These standards are repeated frequently so that he is 
always reminded of what he expects himself to do. 

The best place for a student to express his social or per- 
sonal views, questions, and problems is in his church or to 
his pastor. He may be sure of sympathetic attention, care- 
ful consideration, and suggestions for a solution if he desires 
one and if a solution is available. 

He has the opportunity of meeting people of both sexes 
of the same faith and high character at the services. Facil- 
ities for wholesome recreation are thus provided. Oppor- 
tunities for service are provided by positions in the choir, 
as church school teachers, and as a group leader. The church 
welcomes his assistance and co-operation. Here, as every- 
where, the more the student contributes and does in the 
life of the church, the more he will gain from his contacts 
with his church on his campus. 


Mr. Hanthorn is a pre-law student in the College of Commerce, Ohio 
State University, 1940; president, Student Fellowship, Indianola Lutheran 
Church; and cabinet member of the campus Lutheran Student Association. 


Mr. Huprich is from Baltic, Ohio. He is an honor student in the 
College of Commerce, Ohio State University, 1940; vice-president of the 
Student Fellowship of Indianola Lutheran Church, Columbus, Ohio; and 
cabinet officer of the Ohio State Lutheran Student Association. 
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TOUGH GOING 


1940’s Foreign Missions Conference Finds World’s Troubles Permeating but Not 
Stopping Gospel’s Proclamation Abroad 


By Starr CONTRIBUTOR GEORGE L. RINKLIFF 


None of the world’s troubles is going to defeat the Gospel. 

Sitting in at sessions of the twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Lutheran Foreign Missions Conference of 
America, I discovered myself in a gathering where the 
thesis rated as an axiom and was above debate. Clearly, 
none had come there for reassurance on such a point. Any 
question about it was maturely set- 
tled in the minds of all, and had been 
so settled for a long while—and they 
were there largely just because of 
such a conviction. 

That was significant, because it 
was equally clear that all present 
were keenly aware of what is going 
on in the world today. All were un- 
questionably agreed that proclaim- 
ing the Gospel throughout the world 
now is, and for at least a long time 
will continue to be, in the language 
of the man in the street, tough go- 
ing. But throughout a comprehen- 
sive joint analysis of what is taking 
place today, there was never a note that sounded like an 
alarm in a crisis, never a hint of a possible desperate last 
stand at any point. 

There was recognition of the need for meeting emer- 
gencies, for forthright action in dealing with acute circum- 
stances, but from an attitude interestingly in contrast with 
that characteristic of gatherings in which the worldly prob- 
lems of the world are up for attention. In gatherings of the 
latter sort, the appeal always is: “Do this, or we will be 
losers.” But at this convention the appeal was voiced: “Here 
is another opportunity. How shall we utilize it best?” 


M. E. THOMAS, D.D., 
President 


Opportunity in Responsibility 

Far from threatening defeat of the Gospel, the convention 
saw the world’s troubles presenting opportunity wrapped 
up and bound in the responsibilities of Christians. 

This year, the conference met as the guest of Hamma 
Divinity School of Wittenberg College, in Springfield, Ohio, 
April 3 and 4. On the evening of April 3, a public service 
was held in the First Lutheran Church of Springfield, in 
charge of the pastor, E. Clyde Xander, D.D. 


At that service, the speaker was Conrad Bergendorff, D.D., 
president of Augustana College, his theme being “Anti-God 
Movements versus Christian Missions.” 

Thought and action throughout the world today, Doctor 
Bergendorff said, are marked by a choice between two at- 
titudes, one of which is the assumption that there is hope 
in physical forces, or in native or imaginarily exaggerated 
capacities of human beings. Doctor Bergendorff, analyzing 
that attitude, summarized it as amounting in the end to the 
admission, “I believe in nothing.” The other attitude is that 
of belief in God; and its logic leads inevitably to expression 
in action through Christian missions. 

The Wittenberg College Choir assisted in the musical 
arrangements of the service at the First Church. 

The discussions of the first day of the convention were 
devoted largely to the contributions of missionary work to 
the churches of the home field supporting such work and 
to the measures to be taken at home for effective missionary 
work abroad. 

The Rev. F. Braun of New Holland, Iowa, read a paper 
upon “Qualification and Preparation of Missionaries”; E. J. 
Gronli, D.D., of Minneapolis, Minn., spoke upon the subject, 
“Foreign Missions—An Impelling Power in the Life of the 


Home Church”; and F. L. Coleman, D.D., of Gettysburg, - 


Pa., read a paper upon “Our Missionary Mandate,” which 
had been prepared by John Aberly, D.D., president of Get- 
tysburg Seminary. Doctor Aberly, scheduled to appear upon 
the program, was unable to attend. 

Outstanding in the day’s proceedings was the emphasis 
placed by Doctor Gronli upon contributions to the life of 
the church in America through missionary work abroad. 
The missionary at work in a distant field was presented by 
Doctor Gronli as ministering to American Christians in 
multiple ways, helping them develop a consciousness of the 
Gospel’s power, unlimited by space, race or nationality. 

Specialized Theological Training i 

A feeling in the convention that more thought should be 
given to providing theological training for the special needs 
of missionaries brought response in action by the convention 
authorizing the appointment of a committee for the study 
of the question of where and how such training could be 
best provided. 


THE HOSPITAL AT GUNTUR, INDIA, A WITNESS TO YEARS OF SERVICE OF A WOMAN MISSIONARY—DR. ANNA S. KUGLER 


z 


second day, with C. W. Landahl, D.D., of St. Paul, Minn., 
speaking from forty-five years’ experience as a missionary 
in China upon the future of the Lutheran Church there. 
The facts in China, Doctor Landahl said, warrant but dne 
conclusion. Missionary work there has been, now is, and 


rarer . 


The field abroad came in for detailed consideration on the 


will continue to be fruitful in its results. The influences 


regarded by some as restricting the work there, formidable 


as they may appear for a time, have their day, and in it 


_ prove no more than their ineffectiveness for meeting the 


needs of the people of China. 


Ralph H. Long, D.D., executive secretary of the National 


Lutheran Council, presented a compilation of the latest in- 


formation available upon the situation in Lutheran mission 
fields most acutely affected by the war in Europe, and also 
upon the results of the Lutheran World Convention Emer- 


_ gency Appeal to the Lutheran churches in America. 


Outstanding in that compilation were certain features, 
notably the wide reaches of the responsibility now resting 
upon Lutheran churches in America; the sympathetic co- 


_ operation of non-Lutherans as well as Lutherans in dealing 


with emergencies arising in Lutheran mission fields; and 
the intricacies of problems of emergency administration 
pending more permanent measures. Doctor Long made it 


- clear that the assistance to be given in every case by the 


American section of the Lutheran World Convention would 
be determined upon accurate and definite information. 

As to the Lutheran World Convention Emergency Appeal, 
Doctor Long informed the convention that the results so 
far in evidence at appeal headquarters represent the re- 
sponse of only a minority of the congregations from which 
support may confidently be expected, but that those results 
clearly indicate a widespread and wholehearted interest in 
the objectives of the appeal. However, he called attention 
to the wisdom of looking ahead, expressing the opinion that 
it would be well to consider what may be done should the 
war run into another year. 

A tour of the mission fields of India was described by 
Miss Katharine Lehman of Columbus, Ohio, who left the 
impression with her hearers that they had shared her tour. 


Greater Lutheran Unity Desirable 

In the closing session of the convention came frank ex- 
pressions by several of the delegates, to the effect that con- 
tinued and open-minded consideration should be given to 
every possibility for greater unity in American Lutheran- 
ism. The occasion for such statements was discussion of a 
paper by Dr. F. L. Coleman on “The Progress of Lutheran 
Federation in India.” He related many of the details of 
more than twenty years of effort for greater co-operation 
in Lutheran missionary endeavor in India, and cited as their 
results greater missionary accomplishment. In the discus- 
sion of his paper, the information submitted by Doctor Cole- 
man was cited by others as evidence of an anomaly—mis- 
sionaries representing groups divided at home were finding 
it possible to work in full fellowship in India, thus leaving 
the divisive influences at home open to question as to their 
validity. But, offsetting this, instances were cited in which 
fellowship in the rank and file of the divided groups at home 
was developing undelayed by lack of formal official sanction. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the convention was 
one urging sympathetic consideration of the appeal of the 
Church Committee for China Relief, in addition to sustained 
effort in behalf of the distinctively Lutheran mission fields 
in that country. 

M. Edwin Thomas, D.D., one of the general secretaries of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church, was re-elected to the presidency of the conference. 
Other officers chosen were E. J. Gronli, D.D., Minneapolis, 
Minn., vice-president; the Rev. S. Hjalmar Swanson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., secretary; and the Rev. N. C. Dixeson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., treasurer. 
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WORLD’S STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
FEDERATION 


By Oswald Elbert, Senior, Philadelphia Theological Seminary 


Tue World’s Student Christian Federation is not an or- 
ganization. It is rather a movement in the life of Chris- 
tianity, a movement on the part of laymen, of university men 
and women throughout the world. It is a cause. The cause 
of Christ is its cause. For this reason it is alive and pul- 
sating. Its form is not fixed in great detail. Yet it is in- 
tensely real and important for those who know the life of 
the Federation personally. 

In 1895 a group of representatives from Student Christian 
Movements of North America, Great Britain, Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries met in the ancient Swedish 
castle of Vadstena to found the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. John R. Mott, then a recent Cornell graduate, 
was filled with prophetic zeal in this undertaking. Soon the 
world movement spread to other lands, so that today the 
Federation can be found in almost every university of im- 
portance. There is an international imperative in Chris- 
tianity that will not be denied. This imperative is not 
always clear-cut to us in our American isolation. Chris- 
tians demand fellowship with other Christians throughout 
the world. This is particularly true of students. A tran- 
scendent unity which will bind students together, rather than 
cause them to enter into bitter conflict, is the need of our 
time. The Federation has been, and is even now, in these 
days, fulfilling that need and obligation. 

The history of the Federation shows an interesting de- 
velopment. The Federation began with a certain basic unity 
in belief and method. It was strongly evangelical, stressing 
Bible study and personal faith in Jesus Christ. In many 
cases the basis of membership was the church basis, espe- 
cially in Scandinavia. But toward the end of the first fifteen 
years changes were apparent. The year 1911 marks the 
turning point. Efforts were made to get into contact with 
the Eastern Orthodox students. The change came when a 
resolution was drafted which allowed membership on a per- 
sonal instead of a church basis. 


War Uncovered Distinctions 

World War No. 1 presented a new set of problems. While 
the thin thread of fellowship was not. severed, isolation 
from one another caused an evolution in different directions. 
The Anglo-Saxons strongly stressed the social aspects of 
Christianity and the Kingdom of God on earth, while the 
so-called Continentals laid emphasis on the eschatological 
character of the Kingdom and the essential meaning of 
the Cross. 

These theological differences were going hand in hand with 
a changed attitude toward the church. In some parts of the 
world students reacted against the church. However, around 
1930, voices were heard, especially in Europe, stressing the 
fact that particular groups could best contribute to the life 
of the Federation only if they could give full expression to 
the life and tradition of their own church. The Russian 
Orthodox, the Lutherans of Scandinavia, and the Anglo- 
Catholics, followed later by the Calvinists, strengthened this 
tendency. In 1932 the General Committee of the Federation 
decided that it would allow in the fellowship of the Federa- 
tion confessional groups, provided they would accept mem- 
bership in a fellowship which might include students who 
did not belong to that given confession. The pendulum 
swung back to the church basis of former years. 

In the spirit of this renewed emphasis on the contribu- 
tion which confessional groups can and should make to the 
life of Christian students in the world, and particularly in 
North America, the National Council of the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association of America felt the call of God, when it 

(Continued on page 11) 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Ice Cream Made of cotton—that sounds like an alchemist’s 
dream. Yet this latest tidbit is about to be offered to the 
“guinea-pig” public. Prosper Ingels, a Belgian chef, is the 
inventor of this frozen dainty. He has dedicated his culinary 
skill to the services of the National Cotton Council, and 
the State of Texas in particular, to find new uses for the 
South’s embarrassing surplus of cotton. By mysterious and 
unexplained means hidden in elaborate formulae which 
put the mediaeval alchemist entirely out of the runn‘ng, 
Chef Ingels has developed a wondrous ice cream out of 
cotton. That, at least, is the principal base. Recently (March 
28) it was tried out on 1,200 members of the State Res- 
taurant Association of Texas and the National Restaurant 
Association in joint convention. If these restaurateurs like 
the product, it will be wished on you and commended by 
high-pressure salesmanship. Just one somber thought in- 
trudes upon the dream, one that may lower the temperature 
of the customer below that of the product—suppose imagi- 
nation should suggest in the process of eating that this is 
the final disposition of a discarded shirt, or blouse, or some 
filmy underthing? 


One of the By-products of the current decade of depres- 
sion and war’s alarms has been the infliction of a serious 
case of “mental jitters” upon our nation. So says Dr. F. H. 
Zimmerman, superintendent of the Colorado State Hospital 
for the Insane. Under present conditions one in ten persons 
“is certain to have some sort of mental sickness” and one 
in twenty “will be bad enough to land in an institution.” 
Strangely enough Dr.. Zimmerman attributes part of the 
responsibility for this condition to the success of “modern 
medicine, that has increased life expectancy from forty 
years to sixty.” “Insanity,” says Dr. Zimmerman, “is more 
frequent as humanity grows older.” Then here is the place 
for the application of the real “faith cure,” a vital religion 
that keeps the hearts of the children“ of God young and 
serene and resilient. 


Dr. Mark A. May, director of the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions at Yale, thinks that the Jews were just the accidental 
victims of a “misplaced aggression,” due to the Nazis’ “deep 
frustration” in their effort to wreak vengeance upon the 
English. If that is the case, the pressure on the Jews by 
the Nazis should be considerably lightened now, for Heinrich 
Himmler’s periodical, Das Schwarze Korps, has found a way 
of reaching the English. A recent issue of the paper con- 
tained an editorial which declared that the English were 
“white Jews,’ and that the English form of Protestantism 


was just a “modern version of the ancient Jewish law - 


book.” That, by the way, would seem to involve us rather 
uncomfortably. The editorial gets rid of the common 
ethnological background of Saxon blood by claiming that 
“the changes. wrought by centuries of time in the English 
people have eliminated all truly Germanic characteristics.” 
This is attributed to British isolation on their “tight little 
island,” and then to their “haggling merchant” practices. 
Das Schwarze Korps missed a perfectly good line of argu- 
ment by overlooking the thesis of a British retired military 
officer who, fifty years ago, made an elaborate deduction 
from the Scriptures to prove that the English were the lin- 
eal descendants of the “lost ten tribes of Israel”—a theory 
that is stirring around in a fanatical group in our own land. 


South Australia Has Gone in for color in a novel way. By 
special legislative action communities have been empowered 
to adopt an arboreal color scheme, and this authority is 
being passed on to the communities’ residents. They are 
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asked to plant trees or shrubs on the roads flanking their 
properties. Each district or community is encouraged to 
adopt a distinctive species of tree or shrub—“the gold of the 
wattle, the silver of the almond tree, the gay blue of the 
jacarandas, or the pale pink and warm red of flowering 
gums.” All civic welfare organizations and youth groups 
are being enlisted to put the plan over. There are also in- 
dications that the project is already influencing the style 
and decoration of the houses in harmony with their setting. 


Chief Justice Hughes Deserves a vote of thanks from 
sensible citizens for his recent defence of the rights of re- 
ligious bodies. Three devotees of Jehovah’s Witnesses— 
Newton Cantwell and two sons—had entered Catholic 
homes, and there played phonograph records which out- 
raged the religious sensibilities of the Catholics by declar- 
ing that the Roman Church was “the greatest racket” in 
the world, and that its purpose was “to control the world 
by dictators.” The Cantwells were tried and convicted for 
the offence in a Connecticut court, but the case was carried 
to the United States Supreme Court on the plea that the 
defendants’ conviction “violated the constitutional pledges 
of religious freedom.” This is the usual outcry of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, following out the persecution complex so as- 
siduously used by their original founder, “Pastor” Russell. 
When this plea was made Justice Hughes interrupted the 
proceedings to demand, “I suppose these Catholics had 
some rights of religious freedom themselves, did they not? 
I suppose they have the right to be let alone, and not to 
be attacked with these scurrilous denunciations of their 
most cherished faith? .. . Is there no limit at all to what 
you can do when you think you are worshiping your God?” 


That no intention exists to deny the proper constitutional - 


rights of Jehovah’s Witnesses is evidenced by the action of 
this same Court a few months ago, which vindicated the 
right of this cult to distribute their literature unmolested. 


It Has Just Been announced that the three Soong sisters 
—Mai-ling (Madame Chiang Kai-Shek), Ching-ling (widow 
of Sun Yat-Sen), and Ai-ling (wife of H. H. Kung, a former 
Premier of China and even now powerful in China’s govy- 
ernment)—have gone (March 31) on a trip to Chung-king, 
China’s present capital, to visit the war fronts. The Soong 
family has held for decades a position of outstanding in- 
fluence and power in the life of China. In view of the crisis 
at present in Chinese affairs—the desperate venture of 
Japan to bolster her waning power by erecting the puppet 
regime of Wang, and the growing confidence of the Chinese 
Nationalist movement—this adventure of the Soong sisters 
may easily prove the projected inspiration of a supreme 
effort on the part of the Chinese armies to turn the tide of 
war definitely against the Japanese invaders. Even before 
this women have been the saviors of China in times of stress; 
the Soong sisters are eminently fitted for the role today. 


That Mysterious Transition from difference of degree to 
that of kind which we calmly observe in water—in turn a 
gas, a liquid and a solid—is being promised by experiment- 
ing scientists in that more intractable and artificial item 
of heavy industry, steel. Dr. R. W. Goranson, of the Carnegie 
Institute, believes that if steel is subjected to sufficient 
pressure it will be transformed into an entirely new sub- 
stance. Indications pointing in that direction have been 
obtained by Dr. Goranson by the creation of the stupen- 
dous pressure of 3,000,000 pounds per square inch upon a 
small piston within a “cascade bomb,” which in turn worked 
against a second piston. Instead of breaking the walls of 
the bomb, as was feared, the cylinders actually gained in 
strength. As an incident to this pressure transmitted to 
the second piston Dr. Goranson converted liquid petroleum 
into a solid. The practical value of this transformed steel 
promises a substance that will be infinitely stronger and 
tougher than the best steel now produced. 


So 
- 


“Tr you think you can 
carry on organized chil- 
dren’s work in a rural 
congregation, you’d bet- 
ter think‘ again.” This 
attitude, either expressed 
or implied, may often be 
enough to hinder the for- 
mation of children’s 
work, such as Children 
of the Church, Interme- 
diate Luther League, or 
other children’s and 
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youth activities. It may be a challenge if the latter part of 


the criticism, “you’d better think again,” received the proper 
emphasis. It is the consideration given the “second thought” 
which lays the foundation for constructive children’s and 
youth work in the rural church. 

Scripture tells us that the “Children of this world are 
wiser in their generation, than the children of light.” With- 
out being too specific, we may ask what would have hap- 
pened to organizations such as the 4-H clubs or other dis- 
tinctively rural and farm organizations and projects, if those 
who fostered them had been satisfied with the thought, 
“Tt can’t be done.” 

Or again, would our rural public schools have been able 
to maintain their standards if the school fathers had been 
satisfied with what was good enough for grandfather? 

In both instances mentioned, the solution, whether as a 
complete idea, or gradually emerging through trial and 
error, grew out of “thinking the matter over a second time.” 

Can the same process of reasoning be applied by the 
Church to its children and young people? More specifically, 
is it possible to organize, maintain and develop The Chil- 
dren of the Church in the rural congregation? Some main- 
tain that it is impossible. Others frankly admit that they 
do not know. Still others, earnestly attempting to plumb the 
potentialities of the rural congregation, are quite certain 
that it can be done. 

There are definite characteristics of the members of rural 
churches that can be counted on for such a project. First, 
they have an intense loyalty to their own church, even 
after they have moved some distance from the church. Sec- 
ond, a significant number of members live in small com- 
munities or towns some distance from the church, and are 
familiar with the ways of the churches in those com- 
munities. Third, those who live on the farms or in smaller 
settlements are forced to tap resources that would remain 
untapped under less exacting circumstances of life. That is 
to say, they can make what they have go farther and find 
uses for many things which other people might discard. 
Their first question is not whether a thing is possible or 
impossible, but what part of an undertaking can be com- 
pleted successfully. Fourth, as far as intellectual attain- 
ments are concerned, they need take second place to no 
other church group. Finally, removed from many conflicting 
outside attractions, the program of the church may, can, and 
it is devoutly to be hoped will, take their place. 

How can The Children of the Church program be carried 
on successfully in a rural congregation? The only way with 
which the writer is familiar is that used in his parish. The 
method used may now work elsewhere, but any well- 
thought-out plan that takes into consideration the char- 
acteristics of the members of the rural congregation will 
with adjustments be found workable. 
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By Pastor A. T. Smitu, Hilltown, Pa. 
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Preliminary Teaching 
Our first step was to 
speak, whenever the op- 
portunity arose, of the 
need and value of chil- 
dren’s work in the con- 
gregation. Meanwhile 
plans were laid with that 
end in mind. Soon the 
notion was sufficiently 
widespread to be come 
articulate among the 
members. Next we took 
the matter before the church council, not only to seek their 
approval, but also to gain their interest. We then presented 
our ideas to the various adult organizations of the church 
and received from them official pledges of approval and 
moral and financial support. Gradually our plans began to 
unfold. We secured all possible information from the pro- 
motional department of The Children of the Church and 
from Luther League headquarters. The assistance given was 
positive and constructive, and valuable because people like 
to see that plans are supported by the proper authority. 

After the promises of moral and financial support were 
procured, it was relatively easy to find some person who 
was willing to direct the work. The talents of the secre- 
tary are being developed through the assistance of the gen- 
eral promotional agencies of the Church. We have found 
that the executive secretaries, the synodical and conference 
secretaries, and all others who are charged with the pro- 
motion of children’s and youth work, are very willing to 
offer and give assistance. 

The leaders were secured from the present or former 
teachers in the Sunday school, and workers in the Vacation 
Church School. (Yes, indeed, a Vacation Church School in 
a rural congregation is possible, and can be eminently suc- 
cessful.) These leaders were given the leader’s books and 
work sheets well in advance so that they could become 
familiar with the plan and purpose of the program. Helpers 
were selected whose qualifications supplement each other. 
A leader who is perfectly able to plan, guide and direct the 
program, may need assistance in the telling of a story, in 
providing music, or in completing a handwork project. 

The children, who are the major concern, represent what 
the name implies, the children of the church. 

Saturday afternoon meetings are to be preferred. Holding 
weekly sessions is the ideal plan, but at present we have 
to be satisfied with monthly meetings. 
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Assistance for Transportation 
Transportation in the rural congregation is a problem, 
but not one that cannot be overcome. Many parents who 
would not be willing or able to assist in the program can 
render real service by gathering children from certain pre- 
designated districts. Incidentally, the activities are interest- 
ing and challenging enough for parents to stay during the 
session. Most of the workers come by automobile, and they 
too usually have room for a few children. If there is a 
school bus in the district which is privately owned, arrange- 
ments can be made to secure transportation in that way. 
There is some expense connected with it. We used this 
method in our Vacation Church School with splendid suc- 
cess. The parents are willing to make extra contributions 
because the transportation hazard of using many cars is 

eliminated. (Continued on page 30) 
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Our Preachin g in the Present Crisis 
By THE Rev. ArTHUR J. HALL, D.D., Orrville, Ohio 


Wuat is our understanding of “preaching”? Or in what 
terms shall we define it? And shall we place a narrow or 
a broad meaning or interpretation upon the word “our”? 
Shall we think of it as referring primarily to Lutheran min- 
isters, or shall we go far beyond this and include in this 
word “our” all those of other church bodies who have been 
properly ordained to the gospel ministry? I prefer to give 
the “our” a very broad interpretation and to allow it to 
include the great body of Christian ministers throughout 
this land. Then there is that word “preaching” and the 
frequently agitated question as to 


What Preaching Really Is 

Certainly we will all agree that not all ministers are 
“preachers” in the stricter sense of the word, and I think 
that most of us will be prepared to go even beyond this and 
say that not everything ministers may utter in the preaching 
service of the church is actually “preaching.” 

These distinctions are not imaginary. They are, in fact, 
very real and no clear thinking writer on these subjects 
fails to note them. I recall here a word from the pen of Dr. 
Charles Jefferson which I think serves to illustrate this. 
He says: “Of pastors and ecclesiastics there is probably no 
scarcity, but of preachers there is a dearth which should 
set all the friends of Christ thinking.” Here a distinction is 
made, I think a perfectly warranted distinction, between 
“pastors and ecclesiastics” and “preachers.” But what is 
“preaching”? Well, to “preach” in a broad sense is “to cry 
in public” or to “proclaim or make known.” Speaking re- 
ligiously, in the Christian sense of the word, “preaching” 
is the public proclamation of divinely revealed truth, espe- 
cially the “Good News” or “Glad Tidings” of the Gospel. 
This, I am sure, will serve our purpose very well at this 
time. So, when we say “our preaching” let us assume that 
we are thinking of the public proclamation of revealed truth, 
especially the Good News of the Gospel, made by ordained 
ministers in rural districts, in villages and in cities through- 
out this land. 

And what now shall we say, or how shall we think of that 
second part of our subject, “the present crisis”? There will 
be the war of course, which we had hoped might not come 
and which still beggars belief. But “the present crisis” is 
only finding its outward manifestation in war. Back of this 
outward manifestation lie the evils of man individually and 
of men collectively: greed and injustice; passion and hatred; 
suspicion and violence. 

It would seem, then, that at last our subject resolves itself 
simply to the Gospel of Jesus Christ as over against in- 
iquity and sin. And wheresoever this study may lead us or 
into whatsoever direction our eyes may be turned, I want 
to keep this ultimate statement of the real issue that is 
before us clearly in mind. 

“Surely,” says Halford E. Luccock in a recent article under 
the title, “Preaching in Wartime,” “the only reason that any 
preacher would venture to discuss a subject so full of quick- 
sands as ‘Preaching in Wartime’ is that every preacher has 
to do it, no matter how difficult the task or how inadequate 
he knows himself to be.” This, to me, is a very admirable 
statement, not alone with respect to the intensely practical 
aspect of the matter we are considering but also with respect 
to the dangers which confront us. 

It is easy, so easy, if we stand simply as individuals, to 
see things partially and imperfectly, and it is a question 
whether there would be any very great gain, at best, if one 
minister, standing alone, or speaking in and of himself, were 
to attempt to say to other ministers what “preaching in a 


crisis’ should be. But if we could somehow have the “col- 
lective thought,” or what I might speak of as “the mind of 
the church” indwelt by God’s Spirit marking out the way 
or directing us in our effort to come to the truth, we should 
be in a better position in every way and we should be vastly 
surer of discovering those things we should know. 


God’s Presence Essential 


In speaking thus I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am 
not setting the individual over against the group; the man 
of God, if you please, over against the Church of God and 
insinuating that the one may be illuminated and inspired 
and indwelt by God’s Spirit while the other may not. God 
illuminates and inspires and dwells within men individually 
just as well as He illuminates and inspires and dwells within 
groups or within the community of true believers. In fact, 
this one truth is in many ways the necessary corollary of 
the other. There is an especial sense, however, in which 
God’s presence has been promised to the “two” or the 
“three”—to the group, if you please, and I think that most 
of us will agree that in every age a very real and in some 
ways unique significance does attach to what we might speak 
of as the “voice of the Church.” It is this voice that is heard 
in the Creeds of Christendom; it is this that sounds out in 
the confessions of the Church; it is this that we must rec- 
ognize in a general way in the acts of conventions and in 
the proceedings of other representative bodies. In all this, 
we are not setting up an infallible Church and we are not 
saying that in all instances the voice of any group is of 
necessity the voice of God. There is, however, a presump- 
tion in favor of the Church in matters of truth, and there 
is a weight of significance that should and does attach to 
those utterances or declarations which are actually the voice 
of the Church. Now I say that it would not only be a greatly 
helpful thing but that in all probability it would safeguard 
us, if we could have this voice speaking to us in some way 
or other on the matter we are considering. It is a satisfac- 
tion to me to know and to say that this voice has been heard, 
indirectly it may be, but none the less truly, with respect 
to the issue before us. 

It will be clear, I think, that if we were to take official 
declarations on the churches’ attitude, or responsibility, or 
work in wartime, or utterances which accurately reflected 
the Christian spirit and the churches’ mind with respect to 
our duty in the present crisis, we might properly and easily 
reason back from this and so get much valuable light on the 
question or the issue which confronts us as ministers (and 


-here I may appear to open myself to a charge of seeming 


inconsistency although the inconsistency is, I believe, more 
seeming than real). 

On September 8, using the facilities of the National Broad- 
casting Company, Dr. George A. Buttrick, president of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, made a 
noteworthy address. He spoke, it is true, as an individual, 
but he spoke also officially, in the sense that it was his own 
belief and conviction that what he said fairly accurately 
reflected the “attitude” or the “mind” of American Prot- 
estantism. Every word that Dr. Buttrick uttered was, in 
my judgment, a weighty word, and since his address was 
later published I want now to quote it, almost fully: 


America’s Connections 
“The war,’ said Dr. Buttrick, “now a week old, still 
beggars belief. We had trusted, despite all dark omens, that 
the sanity, if not the reverence of rulers and peoples would 
have recoiled from this bloodletting. But war has come, 
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and the end is ‘not yet.’ We in America cannot live apart. 
If we could and did, we should despise ourselves. In prayer 


_ and compassion we intercede for the stricken family of man- 


kind that the light of God may soon break upon us again 
and the pity of God heal us. But, despite all deep distress, 


_ we are not in despair, for the truth and the love of God are 
not in eclipse except as we have turned away from Him to 


live in our own shadow. Christ has not failed; we have 
failed Him. The world is chaotic and disconsolate, just be- 


_ cause we have failed Him. Power, politics and the quest 


for secular\ security are poor substitutes for His wisdom. 
But as soon as we turn again He is there in all light and 
grace. The duty of our Protestant churches in this tragic 
time is not far to seek. We now try to face it in plain terms. 

“First, we shall do well to keep unbroken our world-wide 
Christian fellowship. War’s hatreds must not sever the bonds 


_ by which Christians everywhere are bound to one another 


and to God. It is a cheering fact that in these past years, 
when nations have been hostile and sundered, the Christian 
churches have held world conferences (which nations have 
not held) and that there, Christians from all lands have 
met in instant mutual trust. We must keep these bonds. 
They are the true girding of mankind. If Christ is Truth, 
as we firmly believe, He cannot be merely parochial or 


national Truth. He is Truth for the world, and all men are 


truly one in Him.” 

“Second, American Protestantism must lead the nations 
to repent, forbear and forgive in every word of reconcilia- 
tion. The command of Christ still holds that we should ‘love 
one another.’ This does not mean, ever, that we should 
condone evil, but rather that we should renounce evil. It 
means that we should resist propaganda and refuse all hatred 
—a requirement resting especially on ministers, since their 
utterance is credited to the whole church, and may, if it is 
violent or unseemly, bring the cause of Christ into dis- 
repute. It means—this command that we ‘love one another,’ 
that we acknowledge our sins, for politics of power and 
possessions are not one nation’s monopoly but the whole 
world’s virus of guilty disease. It means that we try to un- 
derstand the history and divergent viewpoint and peculiar 
difficulties of every land. It means that we try to find and 
face the causes of war which lie far deeper than the imme- 
diate occasions of war. It means that we should be charitable 
in judgment, cleaving, meanwhile, to the right, and that we 
should be resolute in goodwill.” 


Neutral in Sympathies 

“Third, American Protestantism must enter into the fel- 
lowship of suffering with the millions on both sides of every 
battleline. We should abhor profiteering, especially profiteer- 
ing in arms and blood, and hold any government renegade 
that does not try effectively to curb it. Instead we should 
seek to lighten the world’s tragic burden. I find myself 
wishing (again it is a private word for which I take private 
responsibility) that our churches might find some clear-cut 
means to minister to prisoners of war, to discourage re- 
prisals, to comfort refugees everywhere, and by reconstruc- 
tion units to rebuild shattered homes and cities. Ships at 
sea listen every half hour for any S. O. S. and are required 
to respond, whatever the nationality of the ship in peril, 
whatever the nationality of the ship which hears the call. 
If our churches could thus respond through practical serv- 
ice and the spirit of goodwill, we could look back on the 
conflict unashamed. That would be an ‘entanglement’ con- 
sonant with our best destiny and for which all mankind 
would bless us. 

“Fourth, our American Protestantism will do well to 
strengthen our government’s purpose to keep us out of war. 
But our motives must be clear. It is very easy to be neu- 
tral from base motives. We must be neutral from high and 


costly motives: not for physical safety; not in the attempt 
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to maintain an impossible isolation from world problems; 
assuredly not for commercial gain, but rather because we 
know that war is futile and because we are eager, through 
reconciliation, to build a kindlier world. Let us remind 
ourselves constantly that war has been proved futile. 
Twenty-five years ago we tried by means of war to ‘make 
the world safe for democracy.’ Now the world tries once 
more to cure hate by means of hate; to mend killing by 
means of multiplied killing. Twenty-five years hence our 
children may be fighting against other coercions, bred of the 
hatreds and poverties of war, different only in name from 
present coercions, unless a worthier spirit and a nobler 
planning enter world affairs. Let us remain neutral, not 
selfishly, but as a people dedicated to that ‘magnificent 
obsession’ of a kindlier world. Humbly penitent for our 
share in the world’s guilt and suffering, staunchly maintain- 
ing those civil liberties vouchsafed to all under our Con- 
stitution, unperjured by propaganda or profiteering, let us 
keep peace in this land where men of all lands live in com- 
radeship so that we may bring peace to all mankind. 

“Fifth, we can pray. True prayer is not a last resort. 
It is not an escape. It is not a plea for security. It is a 
beseeching that God’s compassionate will may be done 
among men. It is a spiritual force stronger than all armies. 
It is a healing serum injected into the one body of mankind 
of which all nations are members and of which Christ is the 
Head. Quietly it overcomes areas of dark infection and 
disease. It is the antidote of hate and the overcoming of 
violence. Our worship during these critical times should 
acknowledge the kinship of all nations; our churches should 
be filled with the Spirit of Him Who is the world’s peace; 
our altars should be places of earnest and unremitting in- 
tercession. This is the nobler energy for lack of which the 
world is arid and torn. Let us pray and pray again, in home, 
in business, in church; and let us then strive to live more 
nearly as we pray. Thus: ‘may the God of peace lead us 
into all peace.’ ” 

(To be concluded next week) 


WORLD’S STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
FEDERATION 
(Continued from page 7) 

voted to seek affiliation with the Federation. The Council 
felt that it would not be true to its Lutheran witness, if it 
did not make its voice heard in the Christian work among 
students on our continent. The Lutheran students of Amer- 
ica are adding their interpretation to the common basis of 
the Federation. This basis is, “To lead students to accept 
the Christian faith in God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
according to the Scriptures, and to live as true disciples of 
Jesus Christ.” God, revealed in Jesus Christ, is the common 
center of the students in the Federation. Yet each group, 
confessional or interdenominational, brings its particular 
contribution to the life of the whole. 

It must be evident that the World’s Student Christian 
Federation is trying not to build its fellowship on a minimum 
basis of common belief, but on a maximum basis. It is 
accepting the tension of the differences which are apparent 
as each individual or group makes its full contribution. 
These differences are not minimized. They are brought out 
in sharp focus. There are great differences of emphasis in 
the Federation today. What binds the Federation together 
is the common loyalty of its members to God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ, and the acceptance of Christ as the Lord 
of Life. The members of the Federation are learning to “see 
the Christian in the other.” Only by the deepening of the 
conviction of each in his particular tradition can the mem- 
bers meet at the center—the center which is Jesus Christ 
Himself, the only continuing power. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


VAGUELY REMEMBERED 


A PLEASANT-VOICED feature writer for one of the Philadel- 
phia papers called us on the phone two weeks ago and said: 
“I have heard somewhere that some sort of celebration is 
scheduled to occur amongst you Lutherans and I thought 
perhaps you could give me some definite information about 
it.” Well, we would not undertake to enlighten any young 
lady as to what she heard somewhere from somebody— 
least of all a lady reporter. But the query very promptly 
reminded us that we are nearing the date which was set 
for a great event to occur in “this country,” meaning the 
United States and Canada. From May 26 to June 2, the 
fourth Lutheran World Convention was to have been held in 
Philadelphia, Pa. We “assumed” that this was the affair, 
some reference to which was vaguely recalled to the atten- 
tion of the lady journalist. We described the content of our 
hopes to her with the emotion described by the poet 
Whittier— 

“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest of all, it might have been.” 


Reluctantly Cancelled 

The cancellation of the world conference did not occur 
immediately after peace was broken in Central Europe. 
But early in 1940, when the seriousness of the conflict be- 
came evident, the representatives of Lutheran churches 
selected to come to America realized the impossibility of a 
meeting. But even before postponement was announced, 
members of the Executive Committee of the Lutheran 
World Convention saw that provisions for continuation of 
mission work in “non-Christian” lands was the work which 
Lutherans in neutral areas must finance and in some places 
direct. With Finland’s involvement with Russia, prompt 
measures of relief were set in operation. To date American 
churches have kept open the fields of Lutheran “foreign 
mission” activities. 

But planning for the emergency made evident the need 
of a meeting of at least some members of the Executive 
Committee and the date was set for Dr. Long, Executive 
Director of the National Lutheran Council, and Dr. Bersell, 
president of the Augustana Synod, to sail from New York 
on the Italian ship Rex and reach Copenhagen on April 26. 
Passports had been granted and visas obtained, but they 
were not presented. A couple of perfectly good visas are 
therefore (we presume) available for inspection or for filing 
as evidence of thwarted good intentions. That cynical, 
fatalistic French phrase comes to mind, “C’est le guerre.” 

We have not received advices from the New York office 
of the Lutheran World Convention as to the administration 


of support for “orphaned” mission fields, but it is safe to - 


prophesy that work done by Danish and Norwegian societies 
will be cut off from their home bases and will almost auto- 
matically apply to the American Lutheran societies for tem- 
porary management. 

Let no Lutheran in the United States forget his enjoy- 
ment of the blessedness of neutrality in this crisis for our 
religion. Let us be liberal in our responses to the calls from 
our leaders as they reach us. President Dr. Knubel and 
Prof. Dr. A. R. Wentz are our U. L. C. A. members of the 
Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Convention. 


TEN-YEAR-OLD MEMORIES 


The second Lutheran World Convention met in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, in 1929 and it was our happy privilege 
to attend the sessions and report them to the readers of 
THE LuTHERAN. We were one of a party of a hundred and 
ten who attended the opening religious session of the con- 
ference in the cathedral church of Copenhagen, which the 


impressive statuary of Thorwaldsen, the beckoning Christ 
and the twelve apostles, has made famous. Denmark’s 
population is more than nine-tenths Lutheran. A modified 
episcopal form of government was retained when it turned 
from Catholicism to evangelical doctrine and the beloved, 
now deceased Bishop Primate Ostenfeld, led the worshipers. 
It was an occasion which none present will forget. 

The deliberations of the convention took place in a great 
hall which served primarily what we in America would call 
the ministry of mercy. During the period of the convention 
it was the headquarters of Danish ecumenical hospitality 
to fellow believers. Prof. Theodore Jorgensen, under whose 
administrative genius the “inner mission” work of the 
Church of Denmark had been systematized and also hu- 
manized, was constantly active in behalf of the visitors. 
The committees on arrangement were efficient and ap- 
proachable. 

The area of Denmark is not great and its population is 
but a few million people. But it has its “castles of renown,” 
among them the one made famous by Shakespeare as the 
place where the ghost of Prince Hamlet’s father spoke to 
him. We saw the “battlement” on which the sentinels were 
said to have paced, but no shades of the departed. The 
castle was occupied by young men engaged in acquiring the 
military training which their government required of them. 
It was little more than the rudiments of military defense. 


Close Quarters 


Our guide on the occasion had the influence needed to - 


obtain our admission to the crypt of the building. We were 
shown a portion of it that was used in pre-Reformation 
days to punish persons at odds with the authorities. At the 
end farthest from the entrance to these underground cham- 
bers was a triangular room which could be reduced in floor 
area by advancing the partition. There is a legend that a 
persistent heretic was housed in the cell and that he stub- 
bornly refused to yield to the errors charged against him. 
He ended his life under the pressure of the advanced wall 
and lack of breathing space. 

In the last war between Denmark and Sweden (1807) 
this castle was used for military action. Soldiers filled the 
crypt as barracks and for defence. Artillery was mounted 
on the walls. In modern warfare it would crumble under 
shell or bomb fire and be little less than a death trap to 
its occupants. 

We are in no sense military minded. Should the unhappy 
conflict in which our brethren in Europe are engaged reach 
a point where Copenhagen’s historic edifices and kindly peo- 
ple should be subjected to war’s ruthless destruction, we 
would find neither profit nor glory in the experience. One’s 
only consolation is the knowledge we have from our Bible 
relative to divine protection for all that trust in Him. Govy- 
ernments can command the bodies and minds of men but 
not their souls. 


PROS AND CONS CONCERNING PRAYERS 


THe LuTHERAN’s grant of its columns to reports of 
“Novenas” that were held prior to last Easter has elicited 
several letters to the editor and articles for publication in 
its “Open Letter’ department. At one of the conferences a 
discussion of the propriety of this form of service indicated 
the conviction of several pastors that Lutheran services 
and Novenas do not team amicably. 

Among the letters to the editor are some that criticize 
publishing the programs in the issue of March 6. We deem 
it of present and future value to remark that THe LUTHERAN 
occasionally refrains from printing “news items” that are 
offered. There are types of “isms” that are obviously alien 
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¢ to our convictions and confessions and there are programs 
of action on which the Church in convention assembled has 
a prior lien. We are rarely so lacking in articles of positive 
and constructive value as to need sectarian criticisms to fill 
our columns, and discipline is quite positively no part of 
our work, 

But we did “sit up and take notice” something over a year 
“ago, when a “Novena” in a Chicago Lutheran congregation 
(not U. L. C. A.) was brought to our notice. No great 

- amount of importance was attached to it at the time and we 
were therefore surprised when this year pastors of U. L. 
C. A. congregations sent us programs of services they were 
conducting, to which they attached the title Novena. 

Now we personally have confidence in the sincerity of our 

_ pastors. Especially when they formulate programs for the 
Lenten portion of the Church Year we assume without 
hesitancy that a desire for intense and intimate communion 
with God motivates them. It is possible for some of them to 
misapprehend values and to be misled by appearances, but 
if and when errors are committed it can generally be as- 

sumed that there are circumstances that demand considera- 
tion. And one way to get rid of a shadow is to turn on 
more light but differently placed. 

! We suggest attention first of all to the criticisms against 

- “Novenas.” At least two objections are promptly apparent. 
The first and most glaring is the word Novena. It comes 
straight out of Roman Catholic usage, and while a nine-day 
period which the word most naturally signifies is of pagan 
origin, our only present precedent for its use is its employ- 
ment by Roman Catholic congregations. We occasionally 
see it on a bulletin board which we pass daily: A Novena to 
Saint . And that does not commend it. 

But there is a definite objection to the form it has, be- 
cause it puts a premium on the number nine. No number, 
we believe, has our Lord’s authority in relation to prayers. 
We are commanded to ask that we may receive. The infer- 
ence is that petitions can be repeated until they are granted 
or, as often happens, the petitioner finds that it was not best 
for him to be granted his request. Once the disciples sought 
authority to terminate patience with an opponent; Peter 
thought seven-fold forgiveness ample and was told “until 
seventy times seven.” The parable of the injured widow who 
gained her request by continued appeals to an unjust judge 
until she troubled him, probably means the same type of 
persistence. But nine does not appear in the count. In 
short, neither the name Novena nor the numeral it signifies 
deserves our Lutheran approval. 


Detailed Petitions 

But the fact remains that the services upon whose title 
and program we are commenting received a prompt and 
favorable participation by congregations whose pastors con- 
ducted them. Why? We suggest that the whole character 
and scope of Christian prayer should be reviewed in order 
to locate what there was in these Novena programs that 
commended them. Wherein did they differ from the usual 
mid-week or other secondary service? We suggest that two 
factors are involved. One is the definite need which the 
prayer names and the other is the appreciation of common, 
that is, of united requesting. 

You noticed that folk wrote down that for which divine 
aid was sought and the papers were handed to the pastor. 
He read them (doubtless with discretion) and then they 
were proposed for “agreement among them” to ask. 

As we understand such services, Bill Jones asked for a 
job. Nancy Wilson prayed for the recovery of her sister 
from a persistent illness and so on over a wide range of 
human ailments and deficiencies which are classified in our 
language but which are specific wants in individual experi- 
ence. And our congregation consists of individuals whose 

spiritual needs do not always get conscious expression in 
our “form of worship.” Our collects and the general prayers 
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are historic in relation to the Christian faith, beautiful in 
their English phrasing and of dignity that fits them to be 
said to God. And Bill Jones likes to listen to them and 
he wishes he could tell the Lord about his rheumatism or 
his domestic problems or his desire to get enough grace to 
conquer his envy of his more prosperous neighbor or his 
murderous anger at a competitor who outsmarted him. 

Now take notice that we are not opposing the use of our 
liturgy: we admire it, use it, and find it (to the extent of 
its present development) an adequate vehicle for our per- 
sonal devotions. We can see its formative influences in the 
spheres of order and doctrine. It represents an entity dif- 
ficult to define but indubitably existent and active, the 
church corporate. 


From “All-Inclusive” to Particulars 

But while the community of believers may, and with pro- 
priety does, prescribe corporate worship, there are ob- 
viously occasions in which the individual’s spiritual desires 
do not receive entire satisfaction when forms of prayer 
phrased for general petitions are exclusively used. An effort 
to meet this situation in its worshipers probably accounts 
for the Novena among Catholics. Since Lutheran believers 
also seek the comfort of making specific petitions in which 
their brethren join, pastors of congregations have arranged 
to provide what they had the right to seek from their con- 
gregations. 

But the name Novena is an improper one. A correct title 
for these services in which petitions have primary emphases 
is what our fathers called them; that is, prayer meetings. 
THe LuTHERAN believes the pastors and teachers of the 
church should again present to their congregations the text 
and meaning of petitionary prayers and of agreements of 
fellow-believers to ask of God. Not more lectures or ser- 
mons but more reliance on the answers to sincere requests 
for aid which God promises in the name of Jesus Christ is 
the answer to the questions which the discussions of 
Novenas has raised. 

In bluntly expressing our objections to an imported name, 
we are aware of the freedom of choice by which our evan- 
gelical faith is distinguished from hierarchical domination. 
We admit that a wide-open dictionary gives a degree of 
legitimacy to a title derived from the past. But reputation 
has no inconsiderable value. A rose by any other name 
might smell as sweet, but in our present use of words we 
recognize that yellow roses are not in the family of dande- 
lions simply because both are the same in color. 


A Great Gulf 

Something similar applies to ecclesiastical rites and 
usages. Between Lutheran and Catholic tenets at this time 
great, fundamental distinctions exist. Especially do their 
respective ideas of the channels of approach to the throne 
of grace differ. We do not deem this a time when any 
Lutheran congregation is justified in introducing forms of 
public worship that weaken our testimony to the verity of 
our principles by outward resemblances to Roman practises 
for which the Bible gives no unmistakable authority. 

The apostolic church met for prayer. That originated a 
gathering of which the honest name is prayer meeting. 
There is in our opinion no reason to disavow this plain and 
simple title of an evangelical practise. 


BROTHERHOOD 


Joun’s idea of real Brotherhood. He said, “Whoever pos- 
sesses this world’s goods, and notices his brother in need, 
and shuts his heart against him, how can love to God remain 
in him?” Let us put our love, not into words or into talk, 
but into deeds, and make it real.—E. R. McCauley. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


ST. MARK—EVANGELIST 
April 25 


“THE HEAVENS DECLARE THE 

GLORY OF GOD: AND THE FIRMA- 
MENT SHOWETH HIS HANDIWORK: 
HALLELUJAH! I HAVE CHOSEN 
YOU OUT OF THE WORLD: THAT 
YE SHOULD GO AND BRING FORTH 
FRUIT, AND YOUR FRUIT SHOULD 
REMAIN.” 


Come sing, ye choirs exultant, 
Those messengers of God 

Through whom the living Gospels 
Came sounding all abroad. 

They spake, and lo! salvation 
Stream’d forth and banish’d night; 

Up rose the sun of glory 
To flood the world with light. 


He chose them, our Good Shepherd, 
And tending evermore 

His flock through earth’s four quarters, 
In wisdom made them four; 

One charter for all nations 
The Lawgiver decreed, 

And by four penmen utter’d 
One glorious title-deed. 


In one harmonious witness 
The chosen four combine, 
While each his own commission 
Fulfils in every line; 
As in the Prophet's vision 
From out the amber flame 
In form of visage diverse 
Four living creatures came. 


Lo, these the winged chariots 
That bring Emmanuel nigh; 

The golden staves uplifting 
The ark of God on high; 

And these the fourfold river 
Of Paradise above, 

Whence flow for all the nations 
New mysteries of love. 


Four-square on this foundation 
The Church of Christ remains; 
A house to stand unshaken 
By floods, or winds, or rains. 
O glorious, happy portion 
In this safe home to be, 
By God, true Man, united 
With God eternally! Amen. 
—J. Mason. 


Lorp of the ways of men, true Guide of 
souls who put their trust in Thee, help me 
to consider the end in all my going and 
to ask of even the pleasantest road whither 
it will bring me when the dark hours come. 
Let me be glad in life and death in the 
companionship of our Lord and Brother, 
Jesus Christ. And may some witness to 
His presence be visible in my life from 
day to day in the direction which my steps 
are taking. So let me, even here, dwell in 
the earth as in a dwelling place of thine, 
that I may dwell in Thy house forever. 
Amen. —Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


OUR MIND AND THE BOOKS 
WE READ 


Our mind is the most valuable thing 
that God gave to us. Any animal has legs 
and arms as good as ours or better. They 
have eyes, ears and noses; but they have 
no mind. They cannot think or reason, 
and they cannot express thoughts. They 
eat and sleep and play, but they cannot 
be educated. Surely God meant us to 
take care of these minds, to see that they 
grow as they should and are ready to be 
used for Him when the time comes. If 
we would take proper care of our minds 
we must read books, but we must read 
the proper kind. 

Beginning today, let us aim to be care- 
ful of what we read, and choose what is 
best for us. 

A boy did some work for a lady who 
had charge of a dining hall in a high 
school. To reward him, she told him that 
he might choose anything he wanted to 
eat. He chose five fancy desserts. Most 
young people would do the same thing. 
They do not choose what is good for them, 
but only what they think they want. The 
diet they would choose would ruin their 
health forever. 

It is the same way with the books they 
read. They want all fiction, and fiction is 
the dessert of reading. (Explain fiction.) 
If we will not read other books at times, 
someone should see that we do. 

* * * * 


When you go into a grocery store you 
see nothing but good food. When food is 
no good the grocer throws it away. Your 
mother buys what you should have, and 
so your body grows and grows as it should. 

This is not true of the food for the mind. 
The newsstands are flooded with mag- 
azines that are poison to the mind and 
soul. The same is true of books. 

Take your choice! Read something! If 
you do not eat, you starve. If you do not 
read, you starve the brain. But do not 
poison the brain! Choose wisely. 

* *- * | ay 

In the cattle-grazing country there-is a 
weed known as the loco weed. This is 
sweet, but it has not one bit of food value. 
Once cattle taste this weed, they return 
to it again and again, and will not eat 
good food. They finally starve to death. 

Much that we can read is like a loco 
weed to the mind. 

* * * 

“A person is what he reads.” This is 
very true. When we read something we 
think about it for some time. It gets into 
our minds. 

We do not always know it, but we fask- 
ion our lives according to the ideas of 
others—especially of those we read about 
in books. So through our whole lives we 
are affected by what we read. 

* * * * 

Time is precious! We do not have much 
time to read books. Hundreds of them are 
not worth the precious time we spend on 


them. One book reviewer says that there 
are not six in a thousand worthy of being 
re-read. 
* * * co 
“Suppose there were no books! 
No books to read in cozy nooks! 
No books to fill the hungry mind 
And teach the art of being .kind! 
No books to while an hour away, 
To link today with yesterday; 
No books to charm us for a while, 
To bring a tear or lure a smile! 
But there are books, praise God above! 
If we have books and we have love, 
We can dispense with other things; 
Tis books, not crowns, that make men 
kings.” 
* * * * 

A visit to the library will show us many 
interesting things. Looking over the mag- 
azine bookshelf, you will probably find 
that a movie magazine is read the most, 
for its pages are soiled and worn. Per- 
haps Popular Science will stand next. 

This shows how much we like the 
“dream world.” It is not wise to spend 
too much time in an unreal world. We 
must live in this world, and so we should 
know it as it is. 

* * * * 


“Tell me what you read and I will tell 
you what you are.” That is what a great 
teacher once said.—Junior Life. 


MILLIE’S NEW MEMBER 
By Ellen Mary Stewart 


Mitiiz Jones went about the house 
wearing a smile one moment and a frown 
the next. 

“What's the matter?” her mother asked, 
when she discovered Millie huddling on 
the back steps. 

“Well, Mother,” answered Millie, “if you 
must know, I’m so pleased because old Red 
Feather told me his two little grand- 
children were coming to visit him; on the 
other hand, I’m worried sick for the rea- 
son that I promised Miss White I’d bring 
a new member to Bible school next Sun- 
day.” 

“What about the little girl that moved 
into the house at the end of the street?” 
mother asked softly. 

“Sadie Brown’s already got her,” Millie 
pouted. 

“There’s some child visiting at Miss 
Allen’s cottage,” Mrs. Jones suggested 
next. 

“Polly Pike has asked her,” whimpered 
Millie. 

“Well,” said mother, pleasantly, “you'll 
find somebody before next Sunday, so just 
forget about it for a little while; run down 
and see if Red Feather needs anything 
from our storeroom to make his cabin 
more comfortable for his visitors.” 

“Isn’t it queer, Mother,” Millie ques- 
tioned, “that a real Indian would stay on 
with father all these years?” 
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“Not so odd, considering that your father 

_ saved his life once upon a time,” mother 

answered. “Indians are strangely loyal 
people,” she went on, “once you do them 
a favor, they never forget it. Red Feather 
has been like one of our family for many 
years.” 

' “#He’s all excited, Mother,” Millie re- 

- turned thoughtfully, “over the thought of 
seeing his grandchildren, and—and—so am 
I,” she added. 

“Then you’d better run down and help 
brighten up his cottage a bit before his 
guests arrive,” mother returned pleas- 
antly. 

Millie sprang to her feet and went 
bounding down the steps in the direction 
of the small cottage in one corner of the 
yard. Here the old Indian had lived ever 
since she could remember anything; when 
she returned her eyes were twinkling like 
stars. 

“Oh, Mother, Mother,” she exclaimed 

- happily, “you’d never believe it—but the 
little girls have arrived—already—and 
they’re the nicest little things you ever saw 
—and—and—they’re both going to church 
with me next Sunday.” 

A smile instantly came over the woman’s 
face and she glanced eagerly toward her 
little daughter. 

“Have you thought, my dear,” she asked 
softly, “what it will mean to take these 
little Indians to your Sunday school?” 

“T know the girls in my class will laugh,” 
Millie answered, “when they see us com- 
ing in with beaded shawls and feather 
bands and—and—barefooted. But I’ve in- 
vited Star Dust and Raven Wing to go 
with me—and—I’m not going to be ashamed 
to take them.” 

“But why go barefooted?” mother asked 
eagerly. 

“Star Dust will wear moccasins,” Millie 
returned thoughtfully, “but Raven Wing 
never had moccasins on her little feet, so 
I—I—am going barefooted with her.” 

Sure enough, the children in Millie’s 
class almost giggled out loud when the 
trio entered, until Miss White very gra- 
ciously came to the rescue and invited the 
girls to be seated among Millie’s friends, 
and then a strange thing happened. Star 
Dust was so thrilled with the story of the 
precious Christ-child that she then and 
there pledged her life to His service. 

Thus, because Millie had the courage to 
invite two little Indian girls to attend Sun- 
day school, the missionary field gleaned a 
wonderful worker for its Indian missions, 
and many hearts have been led to Jesus 
through the member Millie gained for her 
class—Selected. 


THE GOPHER’S DOOR 
By Lois Snelling 


“Tr you were smart as I am,” said Gus 
Gopher to his cousin, Mickey Mole, “you’d 
chisel down deep and not leave that tell- 
tale rise along the surface of the ground. 
Why, anybody can tell where you live!” 

Gus Gopher was right, for whenever we 
see one of those plowed trails along the 
earth we know that Mickey Mole has made 
it. However, in boasting of his own 
cleverness, Gus Gopher had forgotten 
about the tell-tale signs which he leaves. 
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It is true that he travels deep under the 
ground, but he always leaves a clue to his 
whereabouts. “Gopher mounds,” we call 
them. They are neat, symmetrical piles of 
finely pulverized dirt, resembling ant 
hills, and are always stacked at the door 
of a gopher’s home. 

At first glance, a mound appears to have 
no connection with the underground, but 
upon investigating you will find that this 
is not the case. By digging carefully into 
the dirt you will discover a round hole 
leading down from the center of the 
mound. This hole merges into a larger 
tunnel which goes almost straight down- 
ward for some distance before it joins the 
horizontal runway, which is a portion of 
the gopher’s winding habitat. 

“But if he wanted to hide away,” you 
may ask, “why did he barricade his door 
with a mountain that any enemy could 
see?” 

Well, he probably didn’t want to leave 
the mountain, but he had that much sur- 
plus dirt on his hands and he had to dis- 
pose of it in some way. In clawing his 
way through the earth he pushed this dirt 
along before him until he reached the sur- 
face. There it was heaved out, making a 
door for his home. Unlike the mole’s 
thinly roofed tunnel, the gopher’s runway 
is a fairly permanent place of abode, once 
it is established. The only way to trail the 
wily little animal is by following the hole 
that leads from the mound down into his 
tunnel.—Junior Life. 


THE NEIGHBORLY WHANG 
By Willis P. Knight 


Dm you ever hear of a good old-fash- 
ioned whang? It was a very neighborly 
affair and enjoyed in that because of it 
the dread of some bit of tiresome work 
was eliminated. 

In the early days of our colonies, it was 
the custom for neighbors to join forces 
when some work was done. This was es- 
pecially true when soap had to be made, 
quilts tied, carpets sewed, and apple but- 
ter made for the homes and when the crops 
were gathered and wood cut on the farm. 

If only a couple of neighbors helped each 
other in this way it was often referred to 
as change work, and we still find this going 
on in the country today. But when a large 
number of men or women got together to 
do some heavy work it was called a“whang.” 

Just where this odd term originated is 
not known, although it was more commonly 
used in New England than anywhere else; 
but the original of the term itself was in 
doing things that were especially dreaded 
when one householder had to do them 
alone. The annual housecleaning was 
nearly always called a whang, as shown by 
an old diary that says, “Went about ye 
usual summer clening, whanging ye dirt 
and culch away from ye floors and beds.” 

Another account mentions, “Neighbor 
Allan came in with dauters and frends 
and we all had a whang, clening ye house 
of all wastrel with no distress.” 

Usually at a whang everybody got busy 
with a right good will and each had his 
part to do in cleaning. Then at noon, a 
substantial meal was served and plans 
were made to return the compliment and 
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have a whang somewhere else within a 
few days. By so assisting one another, none 
felt over-tired when the work was accom- 
plished and did not dread going to the 
neighbors to help. Later the term “whang” 
referred to any particularly irksome task 
done by a company of people—Exchange. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“CREAM OF PEA Soup. Drain the con- 
tents of one can of peas from their liquor 
and put these drained peas into a sauce- 
pan with two cupfuls of cold water and 
two teaspoonfuls of sugar; bring to a boil, 
then let simmer for twenty minutes. Press 
the mixture through a sieve, reheat and 
thicken with two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Now scald two cupfuls of sweet milk in 
another pan and season it with one tea- 
spoonful of salt, a pinch of pepper and 
one-half teaspoonful of onion juice. Add 
this hot milk to the reheated peas, let boil 
up a minute, and serve.” 


WHICH? 


Ou, it’s easy to be a starter, lad, 
But are you a sticker, too? 
’Tis fun, ofttimes, to begin a thing, 
But harder to see it through. 
If you failed some time when you did your 
best 
Don’t take it too much to heart, 
Just try it again in a different way, 
For it all depends how you start. 


And sometimes failure is best, dear lad, 
To keep you from being too sure; 
Success that is built on defeat, you know, 
Will oftentimes longest endure. 
"Tis the sticker who wins in the battle of 
life, 
While the quitter is laid on the shelf; 
You are never defeated, remember this, 
Until you lose faith in yourself. 


Oh, it’s easy to be a starter, lad, 
But are you a sticker, too? 
You may think it fun to begin a thing, 
Are you game to see it through? 
—Florence Jones Hadley. 


SMILES 


SopH—Dad, you are a lucky man. 

Father—How is that? 

Soph—You won't have to buy me any 
schoolbooks this year. I’m taking® all of 
last year’s work over again. 


Tue oldest existing bank in the world is 
said to be the Bank of Barcelona, in 
Spain, which was founded in 1401. Eng- 
land’s first bank was opened in 1603 by 
Francis Child, a goldsmith. 


“THe rich and ruddy cherries for which 
England is famous were introduced into 
that country from Flanders in the year 
1540. The establishment of their popu- 
larity was due in no small measure to 
Queen Elizabeth, who had a great liking 
for cherries ripe.” 
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Comfort for the Afflicted 


Isaiah Records God’s Purpose to Help in Trouble 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Isaiah 40: 1-11. The Sunday School Lesson for April 28 


Out of captivity into freedom, out of 
Babylon into Jerusalem, was the hope of 
Israel. This was based on God’s promises 
through prophets. They were to find their 
way through sincere repentance into sat- 
isfying restoration by God’s help. They 
had suffered long and severely as a peo- 
ple for their idolatry. They had learned 
that it does not pay to try to get along 
without God. The glamor of proud, mag- 
nificent Babylon did not compensate for 
what they lost when they were forced from 
their native land. Despair and disheart- 
enment must have attended them while 
they were little better than driven slaves 
in a pagan country. Yet through it all 
there came bits of comfort as they heard 
that God had not forgotten them. He was 
punishing them, to be sure, but He was 
still their loving God, as willing as ever 
to bless them. Isaiah spoke for God to the 
captives. He had come from well-to-do 
people. He had enjoyed the cultural priv- 
ileges and advantages of the upper class. 
Socially he had been removed from the 
discomforts of poverty and deprivation. 
Isaiah was devoted to God and consecrated 
to His service. In this lesson he tells four 
messages that God had for His people. 


Speak Comfortably 


Directed to give Israel a message of 
comfort, Isaiah prefaced it with his au- 
thority as God’s spokesman. He had been 
commanded to speak comfortably to Israel, 
God’s people. There was a cheering cry to 
be made. It was to reach all the people. 
It was to declare the break in their slavery. 
They were no longer to be slaves driven 
to warfare for Babylon. Best of all, the 
guilt for which the punishments had been 
suffered was pardoned. Israel stood before 
God forgiven. The fact was emphasized 
that there had been ample punishment to 
balance the account against them for their 
sin. What remained as a need was for- 
giveness by God and restoration to His 
favor. This was the word of comfort 
Isaiah was authorized to speak to the cap- 
tives. God’s mercy was indicated in these 
sayings of the prophet. They were trust- 
worthy words, for they were spoken un- 
der divine instruction. 


Prepare the Way 


With such a word of comfort the people 
would accept calls to serve God. They 
would undertake great things for Him 
since He had done great things for them. 
The picture made was that of a magnificent 
return of God to Jerusalem, taking the 
freed captives with Him. They were to 
consider God, rather than themselves, as 
rejoicing in this victory for them. It was 
God’s doings, and they were the sharers 
in the resulting blessing. To put them in 
right frame of mind and heart they were 
told to act as way-preparers for the com- 
ing of the Lord. Like some Oriental po- 
tentate about to travel in one of his con- 


trolled lands and expecting the people to 
put all roads in best condition, so Israel 
was to prepare the way for God’s tri- 
umphal return to Jerusalem. Isaiah em- 
ployed highly figurative language, but the 
people knew the deeper meaning. They 
were to be in right mood, responsive to 
God’s calls, ready to obey His bidding, and 
willing to serve Him in any way He sug- 
gested. They owed this to God. Their de- 
liverance from captivity was due solely to 
His intervention. Of themselves they could 
not break the bonds of slavery. The least 
they could do was to prepare the way of 
the Lord; then could they join in the 
parade of victory and with considerable 
self-respect take up their abode in Jeru- 
salem. 


The Word of God Stands 


Prophet and people might wonder at the 
fulfilment of this rather extravagant 
promise. Isaiah was not allowed to hold 
doubt till it made him fearful. He knew 
he was commanded to cry out a message, 
a vital one, for Israel. He hesitated lest 
Israel would spurn the message as im- 
possible of realization. God immediately 
quieted Isaiah, giving him assurance that 
God’s word would endure; no matter what 
else perished, faded away, or was utterly 
destroyed, “the word of our God shall 
stand forever.” This was the assurance 
the prophet needed. It was the guarantee 
of certainty the people would demand. God 
did not fail to give the needed assurance. 
Israel could live comfortably, with con- 


THINK OF THESE 


Gopn’s promises are broad enough to 
cover all human needs: this is comfort for 
all who believe on Him. 


Consequences of sins appear to be pun- 
ishments sent by God; even if this were 
always true, God -would get no pleasure 
from it. 


To build a highway over which God can 
enter a life is a glorious privilege. 


The world is full of troubles, but God 
offers His help to the troubled. His offer 
is generous and is guaranteed to meet 
every need, 


Though God is omnipotent and His power 
overawing, He exercises tender, fatherly 
care for all. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. A Message of Comfort. Isaiah 40: 1-5. 

T. The Messenger of Comfort. Isaiah 40: 6-11. 
W. God’s Care for a Nation. Deut. 8: 1-6. 

Th. God Encourages a Church. Rev. 2: 8-11. 
F. oe fee Sustains the Individual. Psalm 

7: 1-6. 
Sat. The God of All Comfort. II Cor. 1: 3-7. 
S. A Benediction of Comfort. II Thess. 2: 
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fidence that in God’s due time there would 
be the return from captivity. 


Behold Your God 


Looking ahead with prophetic foresight 
Isaiah could predict the fulfillment of the 
promise. He could describe the return of 
the Lord with the exiles. It was a pro- 
cession of triumph, a visible proof of the 
restoration of Israel to beloved Jerusalem. 
As if on a height whence he could see all 
that was passing, the prophet described the 
remarkable pageant, the climax demon- 
stration, as God brought back the captivity 
of His people. His message was for all 
Judea. It was an understanding story of 
how God wrought with the people, not 
only with a strong hand but with a gentle 
hand, not only with words of command 
but words of comfort, not only with the 
right of might but with the might of right. 
The touch of God’s tenderness was much 
needed. People who had suffered for sins 
needed the assurance of a sympathetic, 
tenderhearted, kindly God, Who over- 
looked none of them, no matter what his 
state, but gave to each, parent and chil- 
dren alike, the full measure of His care. 
The troubled people were told that God’s 
purpose was their comfort and well-being. 
In captivity God had been their refuge 
and strength, though their troubles seemed 
to make God unreal to them. Better times 
were coming. Restored to Jerusalem, with 
the worship of God renewed in His tem- 
ple, the captives were to enjoy to the full 
the blessings in store for them. 


THEY GOT READY 


THE explanation of the success of an ex- 
tensive campaign for members in the 
church schools of a large denomination 
was, “They got ready.” “They,” in this 
case, were the officers and leaders who 
had been assigned the task of planning, 
promoting, and putting across the cam- 
paign. The results were more than were 
anticipated. Increase in enrollment was 
larger than expected. Naturally people 
asked how this was accounted for. The re- 
ply gave credit to the leaders by saying 
that they got ready. 

There seems nothing remarkable about 
this, for people entrusted with a work are 
supposed to do it completely, and fine re- 
sults are not surprising when preparatory 
work has been thoroughly done. The sur- 
prise probably is that, when the campaign 
was started, every preliminary was ready, 
for it is not uncommon for some things to 
be left unfinished at the last minute in 
spite of the excitement and grand rush 
the final day. 

Some groups of young people have the 
reputation of accomplishing so much more 
than other similar groups. This is not be- 
cause of better opportunities, or more 
capable young people, but the explanation 
is found in the fact that the leaders get 
ready on time or ahead of time. Thus no 
essential is overlooked, and the work goes 
off easily and successfully. There is a sug- 
gestion here for each of us. Whatever we 
plan to do, whatever life work we set out 
to do, whatever position we hope to oc- 
cupy, nothing is more vital to our reaching 
the goal than to get ready. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


LIFE SERVICE DAY 
James 2: 14-18 


“Lire Service is living as Jesus lived and 
seeking to) realize the goals He sought to 
realize.” “Life Service is life lived in fel- 
lowship with Christ and in devotion to 
His purposes.” “Life Service is the use 
of life for others for Jesus’ sake.” “Life 
Service is the joyous investment of life in 
the building of the Kingdom of God among 
men.” In these definitions we have some 
of the efforts to define the term—Life Serv- 
ice. Some time could well be occupied in 
discussing them and in the construction of 
a satisfying definition. They are taken 
from “Studies in Life Service,” an elective 
for young people published by the Parish 
and Church School Board. 


A Department of Life Service 


One of the three departments of the 
Luther League of America is that of Life 
Service. Secretaries for this department 
are to be found in every unit of the or- 
ganization from the national to the con- 
gregational society. A study of the def- 
initions above will discover Life Service 
to be a very broad term. It might weil 
cover the whole Christian life. Education 
and Missions, the other two departments, 
might find their place under the Life 
Service banner. It must be understood 
that the department has a more limited 
scope. 

The constitutional provision under which 
this department was organized was first 
adopted in 1922 at the York convention of 
the Luther League of America. Here the 
work of the new department was defined 
as “directing the thought of the young 
people to the service of the church both 
as a vocation and as an avocation.” In 
1935 at the Charleston convention this con- 
stitutional revision was adopted, “The Life 
Service department shall direct the thought 
of the youth to the service of the Church 
both as a vocation and an avocation and 
encourage the recognition of the stewcard- 
ship of all of life.” Since 1926 an annual 
Life Service Day has been observed. 


Vocational Guidance 

From the very beginning this depart- 
ment has been interested in recruiting for 
full-time Christian service. Many young 
folks who are in the ministry, the diaconate, 
in mission work, and in various types of 
parish and welfare work, look back to in- 
fluences from Luther League days as the 
deciding factor in their life choice. The 
first emphasis of the department was 
placed right here. Every young Lutheran 
was challenged to think first of the pos- 
sibility of full-time service. 

Life Service flags and banners are dis- 
played in many Leagues. They carry small 
crosses in various colors to denote the 
young men and women who have gone into 
church work as a vocation. The service 
dedicating these flags is deeply impressive 
and in itself makes an appeal for more 


- recruits. 


Addresses and conferences are 
arranged in which the opportunities of 
vocational church work are presented and 
discussed. Certainly the inflow into our 
training schools and seminaries has been 
definitely increased by the splendid work 
of this department. 


Avocational Guidance 


It was early discovered by those who 
promoted the departmental program that 
too great emphasis on church work as a 
vocation seemed to exalt the ministry and 
allied callings to the dwarfing of the im- 
portance of other callings. The very use 
of the word avocational suggests that it 
takes second place to vocational church 
work. This seemed to imply that a young 
person who heard the call of God to farm, 
to work in a store, or to practice med- 
icine, was somehow less consecrated than 
the young deaconess or pastor. 

When we are where God wants us to 
be, we are just as important in the plan 
of God as anyone else. The work that we 
do may not offer as much public credit, 
but God sees it. That should be enough 
credit for anyone. The emphasis of the 
Life Service department has gradually 
changed during the years, and today there 
is a well-rounded program of vocational 
guidance. It provides for the presentation 
of other vocations aside from the ministry 
and the like. These vocations are pre- 
sented from the Christian standpoint. They 
offer themselves for the expression of 
Christian love. With this balanced pro- 
gram the young teacher can feel himself 
as surely called of God as his comrade in 
the ministry. 

It is the church work of these lay peo- 
ple that is avocational. They do not earn 
their living through church work. They 
do not give it all their time. They do 
give as much time as possible, and the 
church depends on these busy people for 
its lay service. Here, too, we must not 
distinguish between vocational and avoca- 
tional church work. Both are equally 
necessary and demand an equal consecra- 
tion of time and talents to Christ. The 
department seeks to direct young folks 
into a useful employment of their over- 
time in the program of the church. Page 
79f in “Studies in Life Service” lists a 
great variety of opportunities for lay serv- 
ice found in every congregation. 


In the Potter’s Hands 


The faithful Christian places his life in 
the hands of Christ as clay is intrusted to 
the hands of the potter. They are hands 
scarred with love that mould us if we will. 
When the potter takes up the lump of 
clay, he has in mind the shape of the ves- 
sel he will make. Beyond that plan he has 
in mind the use to which the vessel is to 
be put. This is as surely in his mind as the 
shape. So it is with the life of the Chris- 
tian. God has a use in mind for each one 
of His creations. It is our business not 
only to live clean, Christlike lives, but to 
live lives that fulfill Christ’s purpose for us. 


One has said, “Every human soul has a 
complete and perfect plan cherished for 
it in the heart of God—a divine biography 
marked out—which it enters into life to 
live.” The words of Henry Drummond 
never grow out-of-date, “There is a will 
for career as well as for character.” This 
is the very heart of the Life Service mes- 
sage. It seeks to help each young person 
find the career for which he was destined 
by God. 

“Among so many can He care? 

Can special love be everywhere?” 

I asked. My soul bethought itself of this: 
“In just that very place of His 

Where He hath put and keepeth you, 
God hath no other thing to do 

But care for you.” 


Stewardship of Life 


There is another term used in the church 
today that has grown with the years, that 
is the word stewardship. It used to be 
applied almost exclusively to money gifts 
to the church. We have discovered that 
stewardship depends on the acknowledg- 
ment of our Life Service obligation. The 
life that is devoted to Christ will not 
neglect giving to Christian purposes. It 
will not be stingy, selfish, miserly in its 
use of money. 

The Life Service department lays em- 
phasis on that which is foundational to 
any program of church benevolence. It 
stresses the meaning of the cross of Christ 
in our giving of time and talents and pos- 
sessions. We are not our own, since we 
have been bought by a price. There is a 
second obligation to God greater than the 
first. We are redeemed, literally bought 
back, by the precious blood of Christ. This 
is an even greater obligation than our 
creation at God’s hands. We owe God 
everything because everything we have, 
life itself, comes from Him. He has left 
these things in our care but the title is 
still His. For this reason common honesty 
demands a decent return to the owner, 
as great as we can make. Added to that, 
the redemption of our souls completes the 
obligation. Now it becomes an obligation 
of love as well as of duty. Stewardship 
only becomes truly Christian when it is 
built on this basis. 


The Glory of Life Service 


These lines by Susan Coolidge portray 
the glory of the life that is lived for others 
for Jesus’ sake. 


“That Thy full glory may abound, in- 
crease, 
And so Thy likeness shall be formed 
in me, 
I pray; the answer is not rest or peace, 
But changes, duties, wants, anxieties, 
Till there seems room for everything 


but Thee, 
And never time for anything but these.” 
* * * * 


To Leapers: Topic date, May 5. Next 
topic, “One Holy Church.” 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


‘THE TRAIL OF THE TOTALITARIAN 


By Delber H. Elliott, D.D. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 1939. Pages 158. Price, $1.00. 


The author of this volume is a totalita- 
rian, but he opposes totalitarianism. He is 
a totalitarian in the sense that to God is 
ascribed supreme authorship of all that 
exists, a regime that allows for no contra- 
diction within itself. Therefore he is op- 
posed to provincial totalitarianism. Jesus 
Christ is the implement who makes God’s 
authority vocal for man to understand and 
to live by the perfect law. 

Though it is disclaimed that the book 
‘is a history, a portrayal of the present, or 
a prophecy, it is all that; fragmentary per- 
haps, but it unrolls a complete picture of 
the universal divine absolutism constantly 
interfered with by local or national total- 
itarian systems. “The totalitarian prin- 
ciple is resident in God and can be safely 
administered under His direction.” 

In referring to the three most adver- 
tised dictatorships in Europe, the author 
betrays the partisanship of the American 
mind, which is excusable. Also, greater 
familiarity with the state-church system 
and the genesis of the Lutheran Church 
would have helped in getting a better 
focus on the German situation, which as 
it stands is a slightly blurred picture. Even 
without reading the title page, the book’s 
contents reveal that it is a preacher who 
speaks. Christianity gets the prize for 
freeing man from bondage. 

A refreshing feature is Dr. Elliott’s ac- 
knowledgment of democracy’s shortcom- 
ings even in this country. Very frankly 
he grants that it is not all that it is cracked 
up to be, and warns against dictatorial 
tendencies among us. Freely he quotes un- 
democratic practices and shows the critic’s 
esteem of our system as “the popular 
superstition” or “the lunacy of the demo- 
cratic principle.” Needless to say, he does 
not share such opinion. 

In support of his thesis, the book is 
filled with illustrations, analogies, his- 
torical examples and quotations from 
Exodus to Dorothy Thompson. After put- 
ting self-assumed state and church su- 
premacies in their proper places, Dr. Elliott 
exposes in his chapter on “The Christian 
Dilemma,” by quoting the editor of The 
Christian Century, that “it is required of 
citizens . . . to hold their personal con- 
sciences in subservience to the will of 
Congress as the final interpretation of the 
will of God.” He concludes, “The ruling 
of the Supreme Court ... makes the state 
supreme.” Therefore, so it appears, the 
American citizen is nothing ahead of the 
political or national religion of the Fascist 
State. 

Following a chapter on “The Way Back,” 
the author devotes the next part to a solu- 
tion. It is not found in the union of a 
Christian church and a pagan state, nor 
of a totalitarian church with a totalitarian 
state, nor a Protestant church and the 
totalitarian state, nor of a Christian church 
and a Christian state, but, “the perfect 
coalition is that of partnership, each bear- 
ing its share of responsibility in a great 


enterprise, ... the building of the King- 
dom of God upon earth.” “The relation 
of church and state is like the two rails of 
railroad track, . . . bound together by the 
ties of a common interest. . . . Each keeps 
to its own side and neither interferes with 
the rights of the other. . . . The church 
will be Christian. . . . The state will also 
be Christian, endeavoring in all things to 
follow the teachings of Christ. . . . Each is 
an institution of God and each must un- 
dertake to do the work which God has 
assigned to it in its own sphere.” 

That is an ideal, and likely will remain 
such for an indefinite time. Many, if not 
most, Lutherans will hail this as a fine 
analogy. Would to God that it were all as 
simple as that. But there are ethical ques- 
tions and reform movements. Man at his 
best has a single track mind and heart. 
His supreme loyalty finds him on one track 
or the other, always hoping for the others 
to come over to his side. This discrepancy 
however does not detract from the value 
of the work. In the abstract Dr. Elliott is 
right. 

An appendix of eleven Christian docu- 
ments of state. from the Mayflower Com- 
pact to Wilson’s Proclamation for a Day 
of Prayer upon entering the World War, 
gives authentic references to the recogni- 
tion of God by civil authority. Though 
written in a popular vein throughout, for 
students of church and state the book is a 
fine appetizer to delve again into John 
Calvin’s Institutes. 

The great variety of factual material 
makes a cross index desirable. Its absence 
is particularly felt in view of the fact that 
the thirteen chapters are partly headed by 
figures of speech, well fitting though they 
may be after you have read the book. The 
reasonably priced, thought-provoking 
volume’ should prove a welcome source for 
thought-provoking preachers, as well as 
laymen who like to think. 

MarTIN SCHROEDER. 


THINGS WHICH CANNOT BE SHAKEN 


By Leslie D. Weatherhead and Others. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 1940. Pages 
120. Price, $1.00. 


What do the pastors of England preach 
during war time? This little book at least 
partially answers this question. There are 
ten chapters, each a sermon by a well- 
known English preacher. The writers are 
representative of practically every division 
of English Protestantism. 

On the whole, these sermons are a re- 
markable testimony to the advance made 
in Christian thought and feeling since the 
last war. One might suppose sermons as 
frank as these, sermons that venture to 
suggest prayer for Hitler and constantly 
warn against the devastating power of 
hate, would bring some penalties upon 
their authors—if not official frowns, cer- 
tainly popular disapproval. Yet they are 
characteristic of the preaching in war 
time. 

One notes the emphasis on joint respon- 
sibility for the war. Not that there is any 
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clouding of the opinion that Germany un- 
der Hitler was the immediate cause of the 
war, but that England too had laid a back- 
ground for war by unbrotherly restriction 
of the flow of trade and the like. In charg- 
ing Germany with sin, these preachers 
confess their share in the making of con- 
ditions that would inevitably lead to war. 

The introductory chapter is by Dr. 
Weatherhead, already favorably known to 
American readers through a number of 
books. He devotes his chapter to a de- 
fense of the church, charged with “having 
failed to prevent the war.” It is well done. 
One of his most striking paragraphs car- 
ries the following tribute to his faith in 
the divine destiny that over-rules even a 
world war for good. He remembers all the 
“lovely earth-dreams” that are being shat- 
tered by war. “Evil,” he says, “can only 
tear up photographs. God holds the neg- 
ative.” In some way the world must learn 
the hard lesson that security and comfort 
must often give way for a time to suffer- 
ing and the cross. 

This is a very stimulating volume. It is 
good for American pastors to read. Would 
we be as true to Christian idealism as 
these English pastors, if war came to 
America? Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


LAMPLIGHT 


Illustrations and Quotations for Pulpit, 
Platform and Forum. By Perry J. Stack- 
house, D.D. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. 1939. Pages 253. Price, $2.00. 


The preacher of the Gospel, if he has 
learned anything of the technique of 
preaching from Jesus Christ, will use il- 
lustrations. His pastoral work will give 
him further evidence of their value. Some- 
how his flock will always remember the 
sermons peppered with illustrations. Fre- 
quently the illustrations will be remem- 
bered long after the thing illustrated has 
been forgotten. That is the irony of it! 

In any case, preachers generally will 
welcome books of this kind. The degree 
of helpfulness any man will get from them 
will naturally depend upon his natural 
gifts, his preparation for his work, his gen- 
eral habits and the leisure at his disposal 
for study. Anyone knows this will vary 
considerably. 

The book here reviewed, however, is not 
greatly different from other books of its 
kind. Its best recommendation is that it 
contains little duplication with similar 
books now on the market. It is certainly 
no worse, and it is perhaps a bit better. 
But if the preacher wants to use it, he will 
have to dig, casting aside much dross, 
seeking for the golden nuggets that he 
desires. BENJAMIN LOTZ. 


LIFE ADJUSTMENTS 
By S. C. Michelfelder, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Toledo, 
Ohio. The Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio. 
Pages 80. Price, 85 cents. 


Six sermons for six stages of life. The 
book deals with the responsibilities of 
parenthood, what sweethearts should dis- 
cuss, and the relationship of husband and 
wife. Much excellent advice and helpful 
counsel is given. H. Brent SCHAEFFER. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


100 PER CENT MEMBERS 


A FEW months back there appeared in 
Tue LUTHERAN a series of short articles en- 
titled, “It Actually Happened.” What we 
are reporting from Christiana Church, 
Granite Quarry, N. C., might be classified 
under that title. 

Each year, at the close of January, the 
current and benevolent treasurers’ books 
are audited. From this audit there is gath- 
ered a complete financial report of the con- 
gregation. This report, which includes the 
name of every member of the congrega- 
tion, the amount pledged and paid, as well 
as an itemized statement of all disburse- 
ments, is mimeographed and a copy is pre- 
sented to each member. 

At the close of the year 1938 we discov- 
ered that every cent pledged by each in- 
dividual member was paid in full by each 
individual member. The records of the 
congregation as well as the oldest mem- 
bers could not reveal that this had ever 
been accomplished before. Therefore we 
termed it as an accident; something which 
would not happen again. 

When the audit was completed in Jan- 
uary of 1940 it was revealed that 92.6 per 
cent of the members had made pledges, 
and that again for the second consecutive 
year these pledges were paid in full. Thus 
the pledges for the years of 1938 and 1939 
were paid 100 per cent. 

This may be a usual occurrence in many 
congregations; however, our synodical 
president, Dr. J. L. Morgan, tells us that 
he has no knowledge of a like happening 
in any other congregation of the North 
Carolina Synod. 

All synodical and special apportion- 
ments, together with all current expenses 
for the years 1938 and 1939 were paid in 
full and on time. The congregation, with 
total present membership of 264, is quite 
proud of these accomplishments. 

The average attendance at our morning 
church services, which is the only regular 
Sunday service, for the year 1939 was 224. 
Our Lenten, Holy Week and Easter serv- 
ices of this year were well attended. 

J. WuITE IppIncs. 


ADVERTISING COMMENDED 


First English Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Tiffin, Ohio 


WueN a check for $300 was handed to 
me early in the fall to help care for the 
needy, I was very grateful. I cashed the 
check and deposited the money in our 
local relief fund, and no one except the 
pastor knew who gave it. During the win- 
ter, this gift provided $10 a month to a 
widow who was in need of temporary 
relief. It provided coal for several other 
families. It helped to clothe some of the 
children and to feed others in homes where 
poverty or misfortune had come. Only 
our Saviour knows the good that was done 
in His Name and for His sake. 

But the donor of this money was not 
satisfied with one gift. Just before the 
close of the year, he handed me another 


check for $275, and stated that I should 
use it for advertising purposes. This gift 
has made possible a weekly “ad” in our 
local paper for the entire year of 1940. 
Thus it is possible for our church to send 
out a spiritual challenge to the entire 
community every week. 

The reaction to our advertising is indeed 
interesting. A former Roman Catholic 
said, “I never look at the church page, but 
I do read your ‘ad.’ I highly approve of 
the thing you are doing. Many others like 
myself pay no attention to the church 
page, but your ‘ad’ will be read by them, 
and it will lead them to more serious 
thinking.” He then informed me that both 
he and his wife intended to come to our 
church as soon as she had recovered from 
a temporary illness. 

Favorable comments have been received 
from members of other churches in the 
city, and men and women with no church 
connection. Never in the history of our 
congregation have we had so many vis- 
itors attending our services. There was a 
rich ingathering of souls on Easter, and 
we are expecting another ingathering at 
Pentecost. 

But church advertising can never take 
the place of personal visitation by the 
pastor. It is quite important that those 
who are drawn to the church by its weekly 
message in the local paper be given a cor- 
dial Christian welcome by the members so 
that they will desire to come again, Then 
as the Word of God through the Holy 
Spirit works repentance and faith and the 
desire for church membership, it is neces- 
sary that the pastor call and enroll in 
classes of instruction all who are inter- 
ested that they may be prepared for 
membership. 

Church advertising reaches not only the 
unchurched in the community; it also calls 
back indifferent members who have drifted 
away and become inactive. Some may 
have been gone so long that they are no 
longer on the mailing list of the congrega- 
tion, but when they are reminded of the 
love of Christ for them, the Spirit of God 
calls to their hearts to return and re- 
dedicate their lives to Him. 

The type of message used in advertising 
is best illustrated by one of our Lenten 
“ads”: 


THE CHALLENGE 


TRUTH challenges us to face life honestly. It 
calls upon us to see things as they really are. 
It requires that we evaluate our own_ lives 
properly. It bids us search the facts, and then 
demands that we use them intelligently. Jesus 
once gave the challenge, “And if I say the 
truth, why do ye not believe me?’ He has 
given to us the better way of life; in fact, He 
is THE WAY. Truth testifies that Christ was 
right; and reason demands that we act accord- 


ingly. 
Of course each message is accompanied 
by the announcement of the hours of our 


services, and the name of the church and 
pastor. Wayne O. KANTNER. 


“THE LUTHERAN” MAINTAINS THIS DE- 
PARTMENT FOR COMMUNICATIONS BEAR- 
ING ON PARISH EXPERIENCES, QUESTIONS 
OF TEACHING AND PRACTISE, AND A DE- 
GREE OF DISCUSSION. 
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THE OLD MAN DREAMED. 
He dreamed of candles gleam- 
ing. In his dream each candle 
meant a life. He dreamed the 
lives of boys and girls, and of 
how they became men and 
women, and how they kept 
their Confirmation promises. 


Confirmation Candles 
by Paul J. Hoh 


Beautiful and imaginative 
confirmation gift booklet 
with certificate. Bound in 
white art paper covers. 
White envelope. 25 cents. 
($2.40 a dozen.) 


“Having begun the race, run as one 
who would win the crown.” That 
means ... and this booklet goes on to 
give very simple and helpful advice to 
youth on confirmation day about how 
to live the Christian life. 


Upon This Rock 
by C. P. Wiles 


A favorite certificate booklet. 
Envelope edition, 25 cents 
($2.40 a dozen). Book edi- 
tion, 35 cents ($3.25 a doz). 


Now what? What essentials must be 
remembered, when a lot has been for- 
gotten, by young people being con- 
firmed in the church? Sixteen little 
chapters in this booklet stress funda- 
mentals. 


At the Altar and After 
by Ezra K. Bell 


The booklet contains the 
Confirmation certificate. En- 
velope edition is 25 cents 
($2.40 a dozen). Book edi- 
tion is 35 cents ($3.25 a 
dozen). 


Stop and think! What did you prom- 
ise in your Confirmation pledge? What 
were the words of that beautiful prayer 
the pastor read? “I'll have to look up 
my confirmation certificate. It contains 
‘The Order for Confirmation’ as used in 
our church,” 


The Order 
for Confirmation 


That’s the whole story about 
this booklet. Contains a page 
for the certificate, and a full 
reprint of the Confirmation 
Order from the Common 
Service Book. Price, 30 cents 
($3.00 a dozen). 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. 
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ALTARS FOR JUNIORS 


Camp and Church School Sanctuaries Equipped for Worship Services 


CAMP TREXLER FOR BOYS 


Tue tenth anniversary of Camp Trexler, 
named for the Rev. Dr. Samuel Trexler, 
president of the United Synod of New 
York, occurs this summer, and plans are 
now actively proceeding for the opening 
of the camp, July 6, at Southfields, N. Y., 
under the direction of the Rev. Edward 
B. Buller, pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church, Pearl River, N. Y., who has been 
its energetic and enthusiastic director from 
its founding. Located on Lake Stahahe 
in Palisades Interstate Park, N. Y., Camp 
Trexler has all that the country can give 
plus the advantages of modern living con- 
ditions and equipment, and has provided 
delightful vacations every summer for 
hundreds of boys from New York City, 
Connecticut and New Jersey, even for a 
few from distant Ohio. 

A great day this summer is to be Sun- 
day, July 21, Founder’s Day, when a spe- 
cial service will be held in the open-air 
chapel for which the boys have built an 
altar and pulpit of native stone, creating 
a churchly atmosphere in natural sur- 
roundings. Dr. Trexler is to attend and 
make the address. Presidents of neighbor- 
ing synodical conferences will participate. 

Helping “Chief” Buller in the work of 
the camp are Mrs. Buller, who is camp 
mother, and a staff of twenty counselors. 
A physician is in camp at all times, pro- 
viding medical care when needed, and 
always watching the general health of the 
boys. The camp has an infirmary with a 
fully equipped clinic and semi-private 
rooms for campers requiring special atten- 
tion. The activities of the camp include 
swimming, athletics, nature study, handi- 
craft, Indian lore, dramatics and hiking, 
all supervised by competent leaders. 

Mr. Harold I. Stewart of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is president of the Lutheran Boys’ Work 
Foundation, which conducts the camp. The 
camp is open for eight weeks and is run 
for the benefit of Lutheran boys and their 
friends aged eight years and over. 

HaroLp ButTcHeEr. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MEMORIAL 


THE altar pictured herewith was pre- 
sented recently to the Beginners’ and 
Primary Departments of Ascension Sun- 
day school, Snyder, N. Y., by Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Rinker in loving memory of their 
daughter, Elsa Joanne, a former member 
of the Nursery Class of the school. The 
altar, which was designed and built by Mr. 


To come unto me’ 


ALTAR IN ASCENSION ie ts 
SCHOOL, SNYDER, 


Rinker, has a basic construction of pine 
with a facing of plywood, a retable in 
mahogany, and is finished in dark walnut. 
It stands on a base platform of propor- 
tionate size which brings the mensa to a 
height of twenty-eight inches suitable for 
use in the Beginners’ and Primary Sun- 
day school. Indirect lighting effect is used 
in the cross and main part of the altar. 
The effect of this new equipment in the 
Sunday school room has been very notice- 
able among the children who regard the 
gift with pride and reverence. 


THE ALTAR AT CAMP TREXLER, PLANNED AND ERECTED BY THE BOYS OF THE CAMP 


This mission church school of approx- 
imately eighty members, gives sixty dol- 
lars a year for the total support of a For- 
eign Mission congregation in Ballapadu, 
India. The money is contributed entirely 
through regular benevolent offerings in 
duplex envelopes each Sunday. The Rev. 
Wade H. Koons is pastor of the congre- 
gation. 


TRINITY, EPHRATA, PA., JUNIOR 
AND INTERMEDIATES 


THE altar and picture shown herewith 
were dedicated in the Junior-Intermediate 
departments of Trinity Sunday school, 
Ephrata, Pa., Easter morning. The altar, 
which provides a center of worship for 
boys and girls between the ages of nine 
and fourteen years, was the gift of Mrs. 
Caroline Sailer and her late husband, Paul 
F. Sailer. The altar was fashioned by a 
member of the church council. 

The fair len which covers the altar 
is of special interest to members of this 
congregation because a member of the 


ALTAR IN TRINITY SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
EPHRATA, PA. 


second confirmation class of the congre- 
gation, Mrs. Louisa Spangler, helped to 
raise the flax and spin the yarn from which 
the cloth was woven. The fair linen is 
the gift of Mrs. Spangler’s daughter, 
Elizabeth. 

The picture above the altar was pur- 
chased with offerings from the Home De- 
partment of the Sunday school, of which 
Mrs. Sailer has been superintendent since 
1911. The Rev. Paul J. Henry is pastor 
of this congregation. 
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THE ZERKELS 


The Story of Family Fidelity to the Lutheran 
Faith Which Covers the Years 
1755 to 1940 


By a Relative 


{The following story of the activities of the 
Zerkel family is incidental to the celebration 
on April 3 of the fiftieth wedding anniversary 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Zerkel of Olney, III. 

Tue Zerkels were religious refugees 
from the Palatinate and settled in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., about 1725, the family moving 
to Shenandoah County, Va., before 1755. 
There were five brothers and two sisters, 
all active and devoted Lutherans. One 
brother, Andrew, with three others at- 
tended the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 
1784 to have the Rev. Paul Henkel licensed. 
Rader’s, St. Mary’s, Solomon’s and St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran Churches of Shenan- 
doah County were founded by them, as- 
sisted by others. Michael Zerkel and John 
Bare were the first trustees of St. Mary’s. 
Solomon’s was founded mainly by Andrew; 
and George Adam and Lewis were the first 
trustees of St. Matthew’s, Lewis donating 
the ground. 

While Paul Henkel was organizing 
synods and building congregations in the 
west, the Zerkels were a big support in 
the home parish. Paul Henkel followed 
them as they began to scatter in the west 
and southwest and congregations in Bote- 
tourt County, Va.; Cocke County, Tenn.; 
Jefferson County, Tenn.; Mason County, 
W. Va. and other places in West Virginia 
and Ohio sprang up with a large portion 
of the members Zerkels. They may have 
been a factor in leading the Rev. Paul 
Henkel to begin the publication of Lu- 
theran literature. 


Helped Ezra Keller 


One of my father’s great-grandparents, 
Abraham Zerkel, located in Clark County, 
Ohio, in 1805, and another great-grand- 
parent, Jacob Zerkel, arrived a few years 
later. They held religious services along 
with others from Shenandoah County, Va., 
and eventually Ezra Keller found them and 
two churches were organized, one of which 
bears the name “Zerkel” Lutheran Church 
today; the other, “Shaffer”? Lutheran 
Church, perished. Family tradition is that 
the Rev. Ezra Keller first proposed a Lu- 
theran college, Wittenberg, in the west at 
a service in one of the Zerkel barns. I 
have never been able to verify that but it 
is established that the Zerkels were among 
those who tired of Paul Henkel’s long 
absences from his Virginia parish, and 
were able to replace him by the Rev. 
Solomon S. Schmucker. 

Immediately upon taking up his new 
work in Shenandoah County, Pastor 
Schmucker agitated for a college, and Get- 
tysburg resulted, he being its first pres- 
ident. Thus the Zerkels had a major part 
in the beginning of Lutheran organiza- 
tion, missions, education and publication. 

When my father, Frank Zerkel of Olney, 
Ill., was two years old, his parents, with 
some other relatives left Clark County, 
Ohio, and located in Richland County, II. 
Here in 1869 they were found by the Rev. 
J. M. Lingle and St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church resulted, there being eleven char- 
ter members, seven of whom were Zerkels. 


THE LUTHERAN 


In this church my father grew up and, 
barring three years spent in Nebraska, I 
doubt whether he has missed seventy re- 
ligious (Sunday) services in the seventy 
years since the church was organized. The 
congregation was never large, and as far 
back as my memory goes it was largely 
my father’s efforts which kept it togethey. 
He was married April 3, 1890, and my first 
recollection of him at church was as Sun- 
day school superintendent and music 


director. 
Hard to Save 


St. Paul’s, where he attended, was in the 
country, and there was also a struggling 
mission, St. Paul’s, in Olney, Ill. Both 
belonged to the former General Synod. 
About 1896 the Olney Church disbanded 
and the country church was left to die. 
Six or eight years elapsed without a pas- 
tor, during which time my father con- 
tinued to maintain a Sunday school. A 
Christian Church was organized in the 
neighborhood and they attempted to take 
over the church. In desperation my father 
located Pastor Lingle, then retired, and he 


FIFTY YEARS MARRIED 


returned to help save the church. They 
succeeded, but Mr. Lingle stayed only a 
week or two, and the future was still un- 
certain. 

Help came through my mother, who pre- 
vious to her marriage had taught school 
at Gila, Jasper County, Ill. A Lutheran 
church, of the former General Council, 
was there, the Rev. J. M. G. Sappenfield 
being pastor. He was prevailed upon to 
hold services occasionally Saturday night 
at St. Paul’s, although Gila was twenty- 
five miles distant. Mr. Sappenfield was one 
of those early pastors who lived by farm- 
ing and carpentering, and accepted as 
salary what was offered him. Later he be- 
came a regular pastor, dividing his time 
between St. Paul’s and St. James (General 
Council), which had previously been self- 
supporting, the churches being about nine 
miles apart. 


Steadily Active 

From that time on, the task of carrying 
St. Paul’s was shared by others, although 
my father continued to serve as superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, elder, choir 
director, cemetery manager, and most of 
the time janitor without pay. About five 
years ago he retired from the farm and 
moved to Olney, where he immediately 
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took on responsibilities in the newly estab- 
lished Trinity Church. Although past 
seventy-seven years of age he served as 
superintendent of the Sunday school in the 
mission last year and directed the choir. 
My mother is just as faithful although not 
in an official capacity. 

There were nine children in the family 
of my parents. Seven survive, all active 
Lutherans. All but one attended college, 
four attending Lutheran institutions. I and 
an only brother serve on church councils, 
my brother in the old home church. Two 
brothers-in-law, both Lutherans after 
marriage, serve on the council in our East 
St. Louis Church, and another brother-in- 
law has the same position at home. A 
sister was former president of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Southern Illinois 
Conference and I served as professor of 
history at Thiel College until I entered the 
insurance business. I have attended five 
conventions of the U. L. C. A. and served 
as secretary of the Mission Board of the 
Indiana Synod for two terms. 

The Zerkels have served their church 
long and well. Life for my parents has 
been largely a struggle, but their friends 
are aS numerous as their acquaintances 
and their declining years are most happy. 
Both enjoy excellent health and love to 
entertain friends. 


GIVING AND LIVING 
By Charles E. Dozer, Pitcairn, Pa. 


Have we learned the art of living? 

What would life be without giving? 
The tree would say to man and beast, 
I'll give no fruit nor shade for rest, 
Nor wood for fire nor sheltered house— 
I will not give to man or mouse. 


The birds must seek elsewhere to nest, 
And rear their young as they may best. 
The fields refuse us hay and grain, 
Deny us food for hunger’s pain. 

The cattle on a thousand hills 

Forbid their use for human ills. 


The clouds float by all dry and parched, 
The withering air and earth are scorched; 
The sun and moon and stars in wealth 
Refuse us light and heat and health, 
Because they learned from noble man 

To grasp and hold whate’er one can. 

If God Himself would turn reverse, 

From give and give—to curse and curse, 
What would life be with such a plan; 

If all would do the same as man? 


The soul is dead that does not give. 
By this ye know that man doth live, 
When from his heart he reacheth out 
And giveth help to those about. 

It may be but a cheering word, 
Which at first is scarcely heard; 

And yet it well enricheth life 
Because it lifts from sin and strife. 


Then why not learn this splendid art 
Of living, giving from the heart, 
And live e’en now th’ expanded life 
Which reaches out and lessens strife? 
For we shall live in gifts we give; 
Give proof today that now you live. 
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NORTHWEST SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rey. Garrett F. Genszler 


WE are always glad to read of the activ- 
ities of our churches and their programs, 
and news of our church boards and ex- 
ecutives keeps us well informed about the 
progress of the church. We also get a par- 
ticular feeling of satisfaction and modest 
pride when we read in the headlines ac- 
counts of Lutherans who in the everyday 
world are making contributions to the 
common welfare and are doing things in 
the world. 

Here are three that have made the head- 
lines of the newspapers on our territory. 

April 3 our radios reported and the 
newspapers headlined that Mayor Hoan, 
for the past twenty-four years Socialist 
Mayor of Milwaukee, has gone down in a 
decisive defeat before a young man, thirty- 
two years of age, Mr. Carl Zeidler, non- 
partisan candidate, who had put on a tre- 
mendous campaign since early last fall. 
Mr. Zeidler is the brother of the Rev. 
Clemens Zeidler, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Appleton, Wis. This is Mr. Hoan’s first 
defeat since he first ran for a political of- 
fice thirty years ago. The papers tell us 
that Mr. Zeidler, who sings a rich baritone 
in many musical organizations in the city, 
when he grew tired of talking at political 
meetings entertained his audiences with 
songs. 

The Rev. Gottfried Kemp of Golgotha 
Church, Milwaukee, dissociated himself 
from a German Unity effort which was 
being formed to promote an educational 
and social organization to promote Ger- 
man-American ideals. This also made the 
headlines. 

The twin cities of Marinette, Wis., and 
Menominee, Mich., are again in the midst 
of preparation for their world-famous 
Smelt Run and Carnival, which will be 
held the week of April 14-20. Twin smelt 
queens have been elected from the comely 
daughters of the twin metropolis. News- 
reels will show these misses giving a box 
of the silver hoard to presidential can- 
didate Dewey and also participating in 
other smelt-dipping activities. A blond and 
a brunette, one from each city, were se- 
lected for this twin reign. Miss Dorothy 
Peterson, the Nordic type, is from Marinette 
and is a member of St. James Church, 
also a loyal member of the choir. 


Commencement 


The Northwestern Lutheran Theological 
Seminary of Minneapolis will hold its grad- 
uating exercises the week of April 21. The 
sermon will be preached Sunday, the 
twenty-first, at Holy Trinity Church, 
Minneapolis, by the Rev. Prof. J. H. Graf 
of Thiel College, the theme being, “Be- 
yond the Mountain Lies the Valley.” On 
the following Wednesday the twentieth 
anniversary banquet of the seminary will 
be held in the Commons. The following 
will speak: the Rev. J. I, Meck of Racine, 
Wis., will represent the synod; Mr. J. K. 
Jensen, treasurer of synod, of Janesville, 
Wis., the Seminary Board; President P. H. 
Roth, D.D., of the seminary, the seminary; 
the Rev. William Niebling of Wauwatosa, 
Wis., the Alumni Association. 

The commencement exercises will be 
held at Holy Trinity Church, Minneapolis, 
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THIS YEAR’S ACCESSIONS—III 


Returns From 416 Parishes Show 7,612 Confirmations and Adult 


Baptisms; 6,126 Received by Letter and Otherwise. Total, 13,738. 


Infant Baptisms, 5,167 


Confirmation & 
Adult Baptism 
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April 25. The Rev. H. N. Stoffel of La- 
Crosse, Wis., will deliver the address. 
Candidates for graduation: Paul Luther 
Graf, Marvin O. Lee, Arthur B. Midland, 
George W. Genszler. With B.D. degree: 
Victor I. Gruhn, Amos G. Streich, Ray- 
mond E. Johnson, Rollin W. Tomeraasen, 
Frank R. Wagner. 

With degree of S.T.M.—the Rev. Louis 
H. Losch, Lance E. Staley, and the Rev. 
Clemens H. Zeidler. 


Green Lake Summer School 


Many are enrolling for the Bible School 
which will be held at Green Lake, Wis., 
the week of July 14-20. Tuition, $2.00; 
room and board, $8.00. Full courses will 
be given this year for Sunday school teach- 
ers, Missionary Society members, Young 
People, and for leaders in all types of 
church work. Mrs. Helen Ove of Holy 
Communion Church, Racine, Wis., will be 
the registrar. The following courses will 
be given by the following faculty mem- 
bers: Dr. C. H. B. Lewis of the Parish and 
Church School Board will have a course 
on Church School work. Prof. P. H. Roth, 
D.D., of the seminary will be in charge of 
the Bible Hour. The Rev. Samuel Roth of 
Neenah, Wis., will have a course entitled, 
“The Prophets and Their Messages.” Miss 
Alice Bunck of Atonement Church, Racine, 
“Missionary Education in the Church”; 
the Rev. H. T. Rasmussen of Janesville, 
Wis., “The Youth in Public”; the Rev. 
R. H. Gerberding, “History of the Refor~- 
mation” and “American Church History”; 
Mrs. P. E. Bishop of Bay Shore Church, 
Milwaukee, “The Mission Study Books”; 
President R. G. Schulz of Carthage Col- 
lege, “Youth Forum”; the Rev. John 
Shannon of Wisconsin Dells, “Gospel of 
St. Luke”; Miss Nana Lundahl, missionary; 
and the writer, “Private Devotions.” 


All churches of this territory report a 
very successful Easter season with large 
attendances, 


New paraments were presented to Atone- 
ment Church, Racine. The fellowship hall 
and kitchen of Resurrection Church, Mil- 
waukee, have been redecorated by men of 
the church. 


St. James Church of Columbus, Mont., 
reports that it finally owns its church 
property with all bills paid. It is entirely 
free from debt. The building and lot were 
purchased from the Episcopal Diocese of 
that territory. The Rev. Webster Clement, 
the pastor, reports that plans are under 
way to repair or rebuild, as the building 
is in bad condition. 


Missionary C. K. Lippard, D.D., of Japan, 
will be on: our territory from April 15 to 
May 17. 


St. John’s Church, Oshkosh, Wis., the 
Rev. E. R. Wicklund pastor, dedicated new 
kneeling benches in Holy Week, donated 
by the three following families: B. F. 
Cornelius, Roy Miller and Hugo Riese. 


The Rev. John Shannon, assistant pas- 
tor of Redeemer Church, Milwaukee, has 
accepted a call and is already in charge 
of our newest mission at the Wisconsin 
Dells. Redeemer’s new assistant pastor 
will be the Rev. Arthur Midland, who will 
graduate from Northwestern Seminary 
this month. 
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St. Mark’s Church of Fargo, N. D., the 
Rev. Fred Ihlenfeldt, pastor, has a newly 
organized verse-speaking choir, composed 
of girls between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen years, under the direction of Mrs. 
R. E. Schaeffer, a graduate of Northwest- 
ern University Speech Department. Verse- 
speaking is not as commonly known as its 
attractiveness and impressiveness for 
churches entitle it to be. 


ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


Lie children, we move onward and up- 
ward step by step. So mission congrega- 
tions are born, loved, nurtured by Mother 
Church, and amidst falls and bruises, cries 
and setbacks, gradually learn to balance 
themselves, to toddle along, to walk, then 
to run, to smile and gradually to delight 
in exuberant life and growth. What a joy 
to see missions grow!—grow straight and 
healthy—like their Saviour, “increase in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God 
and man!” 

We have known many mission children 
to grow just that way—twenty-nine of 
them. The most recent one, 


St. Luke’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Silver Spring, Md., 


brought to vigorous life, September 10, 
1939; baptized “St. Luke” and planted into 
the Kingdom, January 14, 1940, with 100 
charter members, has steadily grown until 
it numbers 118 members and 178 souls. 
St. Luke’s has celebrated one Christmas, 
one Palm Sunday, one Easter, and two 
communions, each time stronger and bet- 
ter equipped to celebrate. It has received 
a number of presents, off and on. 

However, an Easter gift came from two 
dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Noack, 
in the form of two memorial brass offer- 
ing plates; and on the same day, a $100 
bill from an anonymous friend was con- 
tributed for the Building Fund. 

The church school, which began Sep- 
tember 17, 1939, has also been steadily 
growing. It gave a generous Easter gift 
as a Lenten offering to the Building Fund 
and each member received a copy of St. 
Mark’s Gospel as an Easter gift. The school 
is thoroughly graded, but it needs more 
room, making new and more spacious 
quarters in the near future an absolute 
necessity. New quarters in the form of a 
churchly, roomy, well-equipped chapel on 
a central site are earnestly prayed and 
worked for. 

At the close of the morning service 
March 31, the congregation unanimously 
extended a call to 


The Rev. Fred J. Eckert 


the assistant pastor of Luther Place Memo- 
rial Church, Washington, D. C., the Rev. 
Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen pastor, to become 
the shepherd of the congregation. 

Mr. Eckert is a native of Baltimore, Md. 
He was graduated from Gettysburg Col- 
lege in 1936 and from Gettysburg Sem- 
inary in 1939. Luther Place selected him 
from among seventeen seminary seniors to 

become its assistant pastor. He was or- 
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dained by the Maryland Synod at its con- 
vention in May of last year, and has had a 
year’s valuable experience in one of the 
leading Washington Lutheran churches. 
He “carried on” very acceptably, alone, 
during Dr. Rasmussen’s stay in Europe 
last winter, and has endeared himself to 
the Luther Place congregation and to the 
Lutheran Church in Washington. He took 
up his duties at Silver Spring April 15, 
expects to be installed April 21 and preach 
his introductory sermon the following 
Sunday. A reception will be tendered Mr. 
and Mrs. Eckert during the week of April 
21. Mrs. Eckert is also a graduate of Get- 
tysburg College, and has been engaged in 
educational work since her graduation. 


Brotherhood 


It is not often that a Brotherhood comes 
into existence and develops as rapidly and 
solidly as St. Luke’s Brotherhood, organ- 
ized on Ash Wednesday, February 7, with 
eleven members. The Brotherhood has a 
president, Mr. Paul M. Yost, who never 
sleeps and who keeps everybody else 
awake. He is a Washington reporter of the 
Associated Press and he knows his busi- 
ness. The other Brotherhood officers are 
also very energetic and efficient. The meet- 
ings are held the second Wednesday of 
each month, in the Community Center. 
The Brotherhood Topics are used and in- 
terestingly discussed. Freewill offerings 
are taken. The development of the male 
members and friends of the congregation, 
and the Building Fund are the immediate 
aims. Application has been made for ad- 
mission into the U. L. C. A. and the Mary- 
land Synod Brotherhoods. 


Lenten Services 


The Lutheran women of Washington and 
vicinity under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Lutheran Missionary Union (U. L. 
C. A.) held weekly Lenten devotional 
services, respectively, in Luther Place, 
Atonement, Reformation, Incarnation and 
Keller Memorial Churches, each Friday at 
1.30 P. M. They discussed the subjects for 
the regular Week of Prayer. Women from 
the different societies in the U. L. C. A. 
churches took turns in conducting the 
meetings. 

The Washington Lutheran Ministerial 
Association, composed of the American, 
the Scandinavian, and the U. L. C. A. 
churches, held its Lenten services on Mon- 
day evenings in different Lutheran 
churches. The speakers were: Dr. Gideon 
Olson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Rev. C. Hem- 
inghaus, Baltimore; Dr. J. B. Baker, York, 
Pa.; the Rev. Rene Meyer, New York City; 
the Rev. Lewis Koon, New Market, Va. 
The meetings were well attended and the 
messages inspiring. 

At the Good Friday devotional service, 
12.00 M. to 3.00 P. M., in Reformation 
Church, the Rev. Edward Goetz, president 
of the Ministerial Association, and the Rev. 
J. T. Powers, assistant pastor of Atone- 
ment, were the liturgists. “The Seven 
Words on the Cross” were presented, suc- 
cessively, by the Revs. S. Kornman, Harold 
Mumper, Ralph Loew, Henry Snyder, D.D., 
T. P. Fricke, Carl Rasmussen, D.D., M. J. 
Bieber, D.D. The church was filled with 
devout worshipers during the entire 
service. 
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EASTERN OHIO HIGH- 
LIGHTS 


By the Rev. George D. Keister 


THE response to the message of Easter 
Day is not dependent upon what is pre- 
sented in the form of weather, nor upon 
the particular date that this festival day 
appears on the calendar. Merchants have 
complained about the slow Easter sales. 
Businessmen have remarked about the re- 
tarded pickup in public response to the 
bargains of the season. Yet the church 
went on to its task and program as usual, 
for it has the unchangeable and eternal 
message of the living Christ, Who is not 
hindered by the whims of the March wind 
and weather, nor by the shifting date of 
the celebration of Easter Day. Human 
souls are still in need of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. The church is the medium 
of that precious gift from God, 

Reports of attendances and activity from 
the churches of this area tell of fine re- 
sponses to the faithful work of pastors 
and the program of lay evangelism of the 
congregations. Large accessions and ca- 
pacity attendances testify again to the 
power of the message of a suffering Sa- 
viour, Who gave His all on Calvary and 
then became the living Christ by His vic- 
tory on that memorable first day of the 
week. 

The afterglow of Easter is always a 
shocking problem. Some people are like 
dying embers: they lose all their life and 
warmth after they have accomplished their 
Easter obligation. They all too easily for- 
get the glorious forty and fifty days after 
Easter, when the Christ appeared unto the 
disciples, and then fulfilled His promises 
by sending the Holy Ghost to them in the 
upper room. The Eastertide is no real test 
of Christian zeal and devotion. Practically 
everyone is stirred then. It is the after- 
glow of Easter that is a sterner test of 
Christian loyalty and devotion. 


The Luther Leagues of the Canton- 
Youngstown Federation met April 7 at St. 
Paul’s Church, Leetonia, the Rev. John W. 
Grohne pastor. Mr. Clayton Folk spoke on 
“The Amsterdam Youth Conference,” 
which he attended as a representative of 
the Ohio Christian Youth Conference. The 
evening speaker was the Rev. W. E. Holm- 
gren of St. Paul’s Church, Minerva, Ohio. 


The third Lutheran Youth Conference 
to be held April 26-28 at Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, is getting the at- 
tention and support of the pastors and con- 
gregations of the entire territory of the 
college. The fine work and wholesome in- 
fluence of the former conferences have not 
been forgotten. The general chairman is 
Prof. B.) Hy, Pershing) Ph.D, DiD3) of 
Hamma Divinity School faculty. 


The Synod of Ohio will meet May 20-23 
at St. Luke’s Church, Youngstown, the 
Rev. M. A. Stull pastor. The lay people 
of this area will be given the privilege of 
seeing the church in action, as the synod 
sessions are held. Lutheranism in the 
whole Mahoning Valley will be strength- 
ened and inspired by this glimpse of the 
activities of a Lutheran synod. Synod re- 
ports some encouraging gains in benev- 
olence support for the year 1939. 
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LENTEN SUNDAY NIGHTS 


Messiah Church, Philadelphia, Has Unique 
Place Among City’s Congregations 


By Ethel Stevenson 


THERE have been many wonderful occa- 
sions at the old Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia. Thousands have flocked there 
through the years to pay tribute to the 
greatest of the world’s artists. 

On the five Sunday evenings preceding 
Palm Sunday thousands of people entered 
the Academy and reverently bowed their 
heads in honor of the Nazarene. No 
world-famed prima donna was the center 
of attention, no great pianist paused with 
hands lifted over the keys, and no great 
violinist waited to give the vast audience 
the best of his art. The stage was empty— 
the presence of Christ pervaded the silence 
of the auditorium. 

Every year Messiah Church, under the 
leadership of Dr. Ross Stover, conducts 
Lenten services at the Academy of Music 
as a vital part of Messiah’s program. 

The effort put forth by Dr. Stover, the 
church secretary and staff, the seventeen 
active committees and the three hundred 
ushers is stupendous. Many ask the rea- 
son for the undertaking of this great piece 
of work year after year. Messiah has one 
reason: a firm belief that the world needs 
Christ. 

The response to the Academy meetings 
has been so great that the place would 
need to be much larger to accommodate 
all who would come. On one Sunday eve- 
ning 1,690 people were turned away be- 
cause there was no room for them. Ushers 
greeted these people and urged them to 
attend other churches in the city. 

What caused this great response? Was 
there anything unusual or spectacular at 
the Academy? No—just sacred music sung 
by fine soloists, hymns of praise sung by 
the great congregation, and a sermon sim- 
ple in content telling the people the old, 
old story of the Gospel and its power in 
the life of the individual. 

On Palm Sunday evening over twelve 
thousand people met in Philadelphia’s 
largest auditorium to sing and pray and 
consecrate themselves anew to Christ and 
His kingdom. It was a fitting climax to 
a day spent in celebrating Christ’s en- 
trance into Jerusalem. He was proclaimed 
a King on that day, and more than nine- 
teen hundred years later, 12,000 people in 
one corner of Philadelphia joined with the 
Christians of the world in dedicating them- 
selves to His service. 

How extraordinary it was that in this 
hall which has housed political parties 
shouting allegiance to their leaders, that 
thousands of people silently bowed their 
heads and declared their allegiance to the 
great Leader of all parties. 


The United Lutheran Church Chorus, 
under the direction of Dr. H. Grady Davis 
of the Chicago Lutheran Seminary at 
Maywood, Ill., will sing a vesper musical 
service Sunday afternoon, April 28, at four 
o’clock at St. Peter’s Church, Chicago, of 
which the Rev. Freeman A. Kunz is pas- 
tor. Mr. Kunz organized the chorus last 
year. It is composed of members of the 
choirs of U. L. C. A. churches in Chicago. 
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ROCKFORD CHURCH 45 
YEARS OLD 


Rockford, Ill. Trinity Church, of which 
Dr, H. M. Bannen and Dr. O. G. Beck- 
strand are pastors, observed the forty- 
fifth anniversary of its organization March 
10. The message for the day was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Beckstrand. This is the sec- 
ond largest church in the Illinois Synod 
and ranks twelfth among all the churches 
of the United Lutheran Church in per 
capita giving, according to The Gleaner, 
monthly publication of the Illinois Synod. 


by Annie B. Kerr 
SO MANY PATHWAYS 


Illustrated — $1.25 


“So many pathways lead to God” is the 
theme presented by these eleven short 


stories. They are based on the religious 
festivals of foreign communities in Amer- 
ica and have been written to help deepen 
understanding among various religious 
groups, Jews, Catholics and Protestants. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 


MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts, Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech. eee home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates, $425.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view- 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


BELLS Frais 


Ka Write for literature. Address Dept.40 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


Susquehanna 


University 


SELINSGROVE, PA 
(Founded 1858) 
* 


An Accredited Coeducational Lutheran 
College in Central Pennsylvania, dedi- 
cated to Christian scholarship. 


COURSES IN 
Liberal Arts, Music 


Teacher Training 


Business Education 


Member of Middle States Association. 


For further information write 


G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D. 
President 
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TOLEDO BLADES 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D. 


Fifteen of the Toledo congregations re- 
ceived more than 350 members by confir- 
mation or adult baptism, and more than 
220 by letter during the Easter season. 
The real increase is evident in the con- 
firmation and baptisms. 

Hope Church has completed a campaign 
for funds to build not a new but a first 
church. Worship has been held for ten 
years in a one-story school building. More 
than $50,000 has been pledged by the con- 
gregation and friends in Ottawa Hills. The 
building program will begin in about a 
month. The cost is not to exceed $85,000 
complete. 


The Seven Voluntary Hospitals of Toledo 
are uniting in the observance of National 


enlisted in the program. 


of the death of Mr. 


Confirmation Day was a_ success 
Toledo and vicinity March 10. More than 
160 young people to be confirmed during 
the Easter or Pentecost season assembled 
at the Glenwood Church in the afternoon 
of March 10. The address was delivered 
by the Rev. Dwight L. Miley. A social 
hour was enjoyed after the program. Each 
candidate was given a miniature cross. 


Hospital Day May 12. In addition to open 
house in the afternoon of this day each 
institution is planning to put on a pro- 
gram in the evening at some public build- 
ing. The schools and service clubs will be 


The Rev. and Mrs. Stuart Anderson were 
called to Harrisburg March 4 on account 
Anderson’s father. 
They have the sympathy of many friends. 


in 
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1940 ¢ SUMMER SESSION e 1940 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Study and Recreation Delightfully Combined 


First Term @ June 10-July 13 
Second Term @ July 15-Aug. 16 


Six Hours Credit Each Term 


Twenty-four Departments offer college 
courses leading to the B.S. in Education 
and A.B. Degrees. 

Courses leading to the M.A. Degree in 
certain fields. 

Professional Courses for Administrators, 
Supervisors, and Teachers. 

Courses in the Special Fields—Art, Mu- 
sic, Home Economics, Commerce, Health 
and Physical Education. 

Complete Program of Social and Recrea- 
tional Activities. 


GUEST LECTURERS — MUSICIANS 
ENTERTAINERS 
TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
EXCELLENT LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


For information and catalog, address 
W. C. NYSTROM, Director, Summer Session 
WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


For All People 
For All Occasions 


PRAYERS 


By DR. LEANDER M. ZIMMERMAN 


A RARE GIFT BOOK 
Pocket Size—Bound in Cloth. 
Postpaid, 35¢ each. Three for $1.00 
13 Printings in 6 Months 


Press Notices 


THE LUTHERAN—‘Very attractive. Accept- 
able to all. Not patterns but actual prayers.” 

CHRISTIAN CENTURY — “Deeply felt and 
well expressed.” 

MOODY MONTHLY—‘Material which the de- 
vout soul may use and offer to God.” 

PULPIT DIGEST—“Extremely well written. 
Filled with fervor of the first order.” 

ZIONS HERALD— ‘An excellent piece of 
spiritual work, strength and inspiration.” 

WATCHMAN EXAMINER—“Refreshing, in- 
spiring, helpful.”’ 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN — “Expressed in 
devout and reverent language.” 

AMERICAN LUTHERAN — ‘Profound mes- 
sage, high spiritual tone, close to practical 


needs.”’ 
WORLD CALL—‘We earnestly commend these 
prayers.”’ 
THE MESSENGER — “‘Reverence with sim- 
plicity, in language of real devotion.’’ 
BALTIMORE SUN—“‘Supplications of marked 
beauty and dignity.’’ 
CHRISTIAN OBSERVER—“Invaluable aid in 
family and private devotions.” 
Order from 
The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 


way! 


Beautiful, fine quality 
Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
socks—now easy for your 
church to own under 
MOORE'S Plan. Write 
for Free Choral Apparel 
Style Book C52, Pulpit 
Apparel StyleBook CP52, 
Budget PaymentPlan 152. 


_/E-R:-MOORE CO: 
| 425 Fifth Ave. $32 Dakin St, 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill, 


_ 
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AN 
YOU 


An INSPIRING Vacation 


3 


aot iare 


Nine conferences provide a well 
balanced program from which the 


Christian family may choose. 


The beauty of the country and the 
exceptional facilities at Northfield 
and Mount Hermon offer unbounded 
recreational opportunities. 


Girls’ Conference .... . . » June 21-29 
Mt. Hermon Alumni Institute . . . June 29 - July 6 
Christian Endeavor Conf. . . « June 29 - July 6 


Y. W.C.A. Business Girls’ Conf. . . « July6-13 
Missionary Conference .. . .- . July 8-16 
United Presbyterian Conf. . . July 13-20 
. . July 16-27 
July 22 - Aug. 12 
July 27 - Aug. 12 


Detailed information on request 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFERENCES 
EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


Religious Education Conf. . : 
Westminster Choir College . 
General Conference ... . 


THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY AT PHILADELPHIA 


(MT. AIRY) 
LUTHER D. REED, President 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH YEAR BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1940 


For catalog and information address: 
FREDERIC W. FRIDAY, Registrar 


10 
Weeks 


June 22 to August 31 
MOUNT CARMEL 


ON LAKE CARLOS 
ALEXANDRIA, MINNESOTA 


1940 SUMMER SESSION 


Bible study under men who specialize in 
teaching the Bible. New courses each week. 
Swimming, Boating, Tennis, Shuffleboard, 
Soft Ball. 


RATES: Registration, board and room in 
cabins, $10.00 per week. 

With linen and blankets furnished, $12.00 
per week. 

Cabins for housekeeping, $10.00 per week. 
Space for tents and trailers. 


Make reservations early! 
Write for folders to the 


LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 


1619 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


"RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SDXTH AVE.NEAR 10™ ST NEW YORK 


Church Furnishin 
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LANSDOWNE CHURCH 
DEDICATED 


St. Pavt’s congregation dedicated their 
new church with a week of special serv- 
ices February 25-March 1. The opening 
service was a Service of Dedication on 
Sunday morning, with a sermon by Dr. 
C. P. Swank, superintendent of missions. 
In the afternoon a Sunday school rally was 
held, at which time the altar was ded- 
icated, a gift from the school in memory of 
the recent superintendent. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, 
Leadership Education Secretary of the 
Parish and Church School Board. At the 
Young People’s Service in the evening Dr. 
Paul M. Kinports, executive secretary of 
the Luther League of America, preached. 
Three services during the week had as the 
speakers, the Rev. M. C. Westphal and the 
Rev. Carl R. Nagele of Lansdowne, and 
Dr. M. R. Hamisher, president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod. 

St. Paul’s is colonial in design. The 
seating capacity is 275 persons. The chancel 
furniture is white with walnut trim, and 
the pews in the church are finished in 
walnut with white ends, designed by De- 
Long Furniture Company. An organ cham- 
ber has been provided for a pipe organ. 
Carl P. Berger of Philadelphia was the 
architect. 

St. Paul’s was organized October 24, 
1926, with a charter membership of thirty- 
two by Dr. S. D. Daugherty, Superinten- 
dent of Missions of the East Pennsylvania 
Synod. The first unit of the church was 
dedicated December 22, 1929, and served 
the congregation as a place of worship for 
eleven years, under the pastorate of the 
Rev. Carl R. Nagele. The Rev. Maurice R. 
Gortner took up the work March 12, 1932, 
and the work continued to grow. Under 
the leadership of the Rev. Dr. John E. 
Hummon a campaign to raise funds was 
successfully carried out, and in July 1939 
the congregation approved building plans 
for the erection of the superstructure. 

The church has enjoyed substantial 
growth since its organization, and at this 
date there is a baptized membership of 294 
and a confirmed membership of 232. The 
Sunday school enrollment approximates 
the 200 mark. The dedication of the com- 
pleted church building brings to the mem- 
bership the fulfillment of long cherished 
hopes and bright prospects for the future. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE 
CHURCH 


(Continued from page 9) 


We began our program on January 6, 
1940. In spite of a near-epidemic of 
chicken-pox, fourteen leaders and helpers 
were present; twenty-nine boys and girls 
in the Nursery, Beginners’, Primary, and 
Junior departments of The Children of the 
Church, and seven in the Intermediate 
Luther League. By the March meeting 
the number had grown to fifty in the chil- 
dren’s group, and nineteen in the inter- 
mediate group. Transportation was pro- 
vided for ninety-five per cent of them. 

We use the official literature of these 
groups procurable at The United Lutheran 
Publication House. The nursery depart- 


April 24, 1940 


ment is receiving special helps through 
the office of The Children of the Church. 
The adult organizations are subsidizing 
the initial purchase until the organizations 
can be self-supporting. We are pledged to 
the full support of the financial obliga- 
tions to the general work of these or- 
ganizations. 


SYNODS 


The third annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in First 
Church, Johnstown, Pa., George W. Nicely, 
D.D., pastor, May 20-23. The convention will 
open with the sermon by F. H. Knubel, D.D., 
president of the United Lutheran Church, 
Monday at 7.45 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 
The Holy Communion will be administered at 
this service. Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Illinois Synod will be held in Trinity Church, 
Chicago Heights, Ill., May 13-16. The synod 
will open with a Communion Service Monday, 
May 13, at 8.00 P. M. Kenneth A. Hurst, Sec. 


The Indiana Synod will hold its ninety-third 
annual convention May 13-16 in Grace Church, 
Columbia City, Ind., the Rev. John S. Hoen- 
stine pastor, beginning with the Service of Holy 
Communion, Monday, at 7.30 P. M., Central 
Standard Time. Business sessions daily at 9.00: 
A. M. and 1.30 P. M. 

G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The seventh annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod will meet in First 
United Lutheran Church, 1548 Jackson Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn., the Rev. Victor D. Derrick 
pastor, May 14 and 15. The convention will 
open with the Sacrament of Holy Communion 
on the morning of the fourteenth. 

The Kentucky-Tennessee Brotherhood con- 
vention wil be held the afternoon and evening 
of May 15. Frank O. Taafel, Sec. 


The one hundred twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod _ of 
Maryland will be held at Zion Church, Middle- 
town, Md., the Rev. Donald F. Brake pastor, 
May 20-22. 

The convention will open with the Service of 
Holy Communion. The president of synod, 
Amos John Traver, D.D., will preach the 
sermon. 

Applicants for Ordination and Licensure will 
meet the Examining Committee at the church 
at 2.00 P. M., Monday, May 20. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The twentieth annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held in Christ Church, 
Third and Philadelphia Aves., Detroit, Mich., 
the Rev. W. I. Hackenberg pastor, May 13-15- 
The convention will open with devotions by 
the convention chaplain at 1:30 P. M. 

Formal opening of convention at 2.00 P. M., 
with the roll call of pastors and lay delegates. 
The Service of Holy Communion at 4.00 P. M. 

F. P. Madsen, Sec. 


The Synod in the Midwest will hold its fifty- 
first annual convention, May 15-19, in Zion 
Church, Hooper, Nebr., the Rev. A. S. Pann- 
backer pastor. Opening service, 8.00 P. M., 
Wednesday, May 15. A. B. Lentz, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its twelfth annual convention May 
20-23 in St. John’s Church, 83 Christopher St., 
New York, N. Y., the Rev. Ernest J. Mollenauer 
pastor, beginning with The Service and Com- 
munion, Monday, at 8.00 P. M. Business ses- 
sions daily at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The 
Ordination Service, May 22, at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, F. Arnold Bavendam, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., May 20, at St. 


John’s Church. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its twentieth 
annual convention, May 20-23, in St. Luke’s 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio, the Rev. Maynard 
A. Stull pastor. ‘ 

First session, Monday at 4.00 P. M., with Dr. 
T. A. Kantonen preaching the sermon. Busi- 
ness sessions held each convention day at 8.30 
A. M. and 1.30 P. M. Vesper services at 7.30 


P. Mz. 

The Service of Ordination and Holy Com- 
munion will be held Wednesday at 7.30 P. M. 
Dr. G. E. Swoyer will preach the Ordination 
Sermon. Howard I. Pospesel, Sec. 


The Pacific Synod will hold its fortieth an- 
nual convention in Zion Church, Camas, Wash., 
the Rev. L. C.. Weitzenkamp pastor, May 13-16. 

W. I. Eck, Sec. 
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The ninety-eighth convention of the Pitts- 
_ burgh Synod will be held in Grace Church, 
; = er, Pa., Robert W. Doty, D.D., pastor, May 
_ 20-23. The convention will begin with the 
Communion Service Monday at 3.30 P. M. The 


Examining Committee and the Executive Com- 
mittee ll meet the same morning at 9.00 
o'clock. John J. Myers, Sec. 


The forty-ninth annual convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod will be held in Trinitv 
Church, Laramie, Wyo., the Rev. Leeland C. 
Soker pastor, May 7-9. Mr. Arthur P. Black 
will be the U. L. C. A. representative. 

W. F. Martin, Sec. 


The sixty-fifth annual convention of the 
Wartburg Synod will be held in St. John’s 
Church, Bremen, IIl., the Rev. E. O. Boening 
pastor, May 21-23. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion, Tues- 
day at 7.30 P. M. A. M. Neumann, Sec. 


MARYLAND BROTHERHOOD 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Brotherhood of the Maryland Synod will be 
held Sunday, May 19, and Monday, May 20, in 
Zion Church, Middletown, Md. Opening Ves- 
per Service at 8.00 P.M., May 19. 

Martin A. McGrory, Pres. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Rocky 
Mountain Synod will be held May 7-9 at 
Laramie, Wyo., the Rev. L. C. Soker pastor. 
Miss Ruth Juram will be the guest speaker. 

Mrs. H. J. Klemer, Sec. 


The spring meeting of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Philadelphia District of the 
East Pennsylvania Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held Thursday, 
May 16, in Immanuel Church, Norwood, Pa., 
the Rev. W. V. Garrett pastor. Sessions at 2.00 
P. M. and 7.30 P. M. s. E. W. Huston, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Philadelphia Conferences 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will be 
held Wednesday, May 8, in Tabor Church, 
Mascher Street and Roosevelt Boulevard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the Rev. F. Flothmeier pastor. 
Sessions at 2.30 P. M. and 7.45 P. M. 

Leona Bechtold, Sec. 


PARISH WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 


The annual Parish Workers’ Conference will 
be held April 24 and 25 at the Baltimore 
Motherhouse, 2500 West North Ave., Baltimore, 
Md. The sessions will open at 3.00 P. M., 

- April 24. Among the speakers will be Dr. 
Harvey D. Hoover, the Rev. L. Ralph Tabor 
and the Rev. P. S. Baringer. The devotional 
periods will be in charge of Dr. Foster U. Gift, 
Sister Sophia Jepson and Sister Martha Hansen. 

Parish workers from the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, the Central Pennsylvania and 
the Maryland Synod will be included in this 
conference. Katherine M. Becker, Sec. 


CONVENTION OF NURSES 


All deaconesses who plan to attend the Con- 
vention of Nurses in Philadelphia May 12-16, 
and who desire advice in housing, may get in 
touch with Deaconess Margaret Fry, chairman 
of Housing for Deaconesses. Address 2100 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OBITUARY 
Denila Ruth Baisler 


daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. George J. 
Baisler of St. Peter’s Church, Evans City, Pa., 
died suddenly April 2. Early in the morning 
her parents found her stricken with a cerebral 
hemorrhage from which she never roused. She 
Was seven years old, vital as a ray of sunshine 
and fragrant as a flower in her home, in her 
ehurch, in her school, and among her friends. 
If the symmetry and fragrance of a flower can 
delight the heart of man, how much more can 
a child devoted in love and service to her Lord 
delight the heart of God! 

The services were conducted from the church 
by ay H. Bagger, D.D., president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, assisted by the Rev. Oscar W. 
Carlson, pastor of First Church, Butler, Pa. 
Interment was made near St. Petersburg, om 


Mrs. J. Elmer Bittle 

Mollie Buhrman Bittle, widow of the late 
Rev. Dr. J. Elmer Bittle, died at her home in 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., Good Friday morning, March 
22, after an illness of several years. She was 
born in Frederick County, Maryland, the 
daughter of Upton and Elizabeth Buhrman. 

She is survived by two ye oe Helen E. 
and Mrs. John G. Boyd of Wilkinsburg; and 
one son, Frank B., of Los Angeles, Calif. Two 
brothers, Harry Buhrman of Pittsburgh, and 
Edward Buhrman, near Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Funeral services were conducted at the home 
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by Albert W. Steinfurth, D.D., her pastor, as- 
sisted by H. H. Bagger, D.D., president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod. Burial was made in the 
Homewood Cemetery, Pittsburgh, Pa. where 
her husband was laid to rest last August. 

H. E. B 


Mrs. Mabel Scott Boyer 


After having suffered a decline in health 
ever since 1936, Mrs. Mabel Scott Boyer, wife 
of the Rev. Edwin B. Boyer, pastor of the Knox 
Parish of the Pittsburgh Synod, found release 
on the morning of April 5. A faithful and be- 
lieving servant of the Lord, her spirit was 
ready for His call. 

Mrs. Boyer, a daughter of William L. Scott 
and his wife, Nancy (nee Pangborn), was born 
at Confluence, Somerset County, Pa. June 7, 
1916. She was married to the Rev. Edwin B. 
Boyer, who was then serving the Lutheran 
Church at Confluence. With him she gave her- 
self generously to the work in Carnegie, in the 
Avonmore Parish, and since the beginning of 
1927 in the Knox Parish. The throng of sor- 
rowing and sympathetic friends who attended 
the funeral service in spite of threatening 
weather bore testimony to the affection and 
esteem in which she was held on every hand. 

The service, held in St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church near Knox, Sunday afternoon, April 7, 
was shared by Pastor J. Richard Booth of Christ 
Church, Beaver Falls, a close friend of the 
Boyers and formerly a neighboring pastor, and 
Henry H. Bagger, D.D., president of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod. Pastor Booth preached the ser- 
mon and President Bagger conducted the serv- 
ice and offered a brief tribute. Interment fol- 
lowed immediately thereafter in the cemetery 
of the church she loved. 

Mrs. Boyer is survived by her husband and 
by four brothers and sisters, Isaac of Mc- 
Clellandtown, William of Connellsville, Mrs. 
Samuel Zimmerman of Baden, and Mrs. Oran 
Kampner of Somerset. Henry H. Bagger. 


Mrs. Carl Mumford 


Maude Beard Mumford was taken home by 
her Lord March 9. She was the beloved wife 
of the Rev. Carl Mumford, pastor of First 
Church, Ellicott City, Md. Mrs. Mumford had 
the unique experience of spending her whole 
life in a parsonage. Its walls sheltered her 
through all of her earthly pilgrimage. To its 
type of life she was a bright and influential 
ornament. She possessed an unusual ministerial 
heritage. It began with her grandfather, the 
Rev. Henry G. Bowers, and continued with her 
father, the Rev. Martin L. Beard; her brother, 
the Rev. Paul B. Beard; her uncles, the Revs. 
George S. Bowers and John C. Bowers; her 
husband, the Rev. Carl Mumford; and her sons. 
the Revs. Karl L. Mumford, J. David Mumford, 
and Paul J. Mumford. 

Mrs. Mumford was admirably adapted to the 
work her Lord gave her to do. In a large 
degree she embodied the simple but essential 
virtues of the Holy Gospel. Unstintedly she 
gave of her talents, energy, and time to the 
various activities of the church. She was a 
true helpmate to her husband. She was be- 
loved by her co-workers and highly esteemed 
in her community. Her heart was tender and 
sympathetic, and her hand was open and gen- 
erous. It may truly be said of her that she 
was one who lived in ‘a house by the side of 
the road.” 

Her chief sphere was her home. There she 
reigned graciously, wisely, effectively. There 
the fruits of her faith and prayers abounded. 
“Her children rise up, and call her blessed; 
her husband also, and he praiseth her.’ Be- 
sides her husband and three sons she leaves 
two fine daughters, Misses Lois and Mary Ruth. 

During months of indisposition she was pa- 
tient and resigned. The achievements of her 
faith on earth are now her treasures laid up 
in heaven. “She hath done what she could,” 
hence “the odour of the ointment’ of her 
loving devotions lingers in her home, her 
church, and the circles of her friends. 

George S. Bowers. 


RESOLUTIONS 


G. W. Genszler, D.D. 


Whereas, it has seemed good to Almighty 
God, the Dispenser of events, to remove from 
our midst our late worthy and esteemed pastor, 
G. W. Genszler, D.D., and 

Whereas, the intimate relations long held by 
the deceased with the members of this body 
render it proper that we should place upon 
record our appreciation of his services as a 
faithful and efficient pastor, and _ . 

Whereas, we recognize in this dispensation of 
Providence the loss to this body and Holy 
Communion Lutheran Church and the work at 
large of one, who by his noble life and ex- 
emplary Christian character, has been a factor 
for good to those with whom he came in con- 
tact, be it 

Resolved, that we deeply mourn the loss of 

. W. Genszler, D.D., softened only by the 
confident knowledge that his spirit is now with 
the Great Teacher in the Church Triumphant. 
CxurcH Counci, or Hoty CommMuNION CHURCH, 

RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Build UpYour Ch: . 


With Bulletin Advertisiny 


Our Rev. Kyle Illuminated, (i 
complete with letter equip- CONE ON LET us Fa) 
ment, is only $59. Others from TO iy 


$40 up. Winters 
Illuminated Bulletins 
You can even save on first cost by buying the 
steel sign panel and lithographed letters and 
numerals separately and building your own cab- 
inet. Blue prints and building instructions free. 
This way your bulletin can cost as little as $25. 
Write For Catalogue AL. 
H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


Davenport, Iowa 


M. P. MOLLER 
Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW LIBERAL TERMS 


The Méller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements and 
artistic tone development that should be 
heard to be fully appreciated. 


Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


~PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


GO) 1837 Meese cnertnd cvcy® 1940 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23R0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST 


in choir music, at only a fraction of the 
usual cost, send for a folder describing the 
unusual DeLuxe Master Edition of the Choir 
Library of Standard Anthems—anthems that 
have found a permanent place in church 
use. Stretch your music budget and still sing 
the best! Mail your request to The Choir 
Library, Inc., Dept. L, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


HICKORY, N. C. 


(Co-educational) 


Owned and controlled by The 
United ply ong Lutheran 
Church of North Carolina 


STANDARD A GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges. 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers, Commercial 
and Music Courses. 

Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 

For information and catalogue. write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 
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Recruits! 


Our Church is calling up its youth. 

Many thousands were added to the ranks of full-fledged church mem- 
bership on Palm Sunday. 

On Whitsunday, May 12th, more boys, girls, men, women will be con- 


firmed in many of our congregations. 


EQUIP THEM 


for lives of prayer and worship. 


Imagine the joy you would experience, after the Service on 
Whitsunday, in coming to a boy or girl who had just been 
confirmed, with a copy of the Common Service Book in your 
hand, and saying, ‘‘Here’s a gift on your Confirmation Day.” 
That’s all you need to say. But anyone would know that back 
of those words you are really saying, “I pray that you will be 
true to your Lord and Master. I pray that you will learn to 
worship earnestly and faithfully in this congregation of fel- 
low-believers. I pray that your own copy of this Common 
Service Book will help you in your life of prayer and 
worship.” 


The Common Service Book — 


SMALL WORD EDITION (3% x 51%) Leather Bound. MUSIC EDITION. 

No. 511, Engadine Levant, I H S monogram and “No. 591. Blue Grained Fabrikoid=att. yaaa $2.00 
cross tin: golds os Jha to oe eee $2.25 

No. 512. Pebbled Calf. Monogram and cross ...:. 2.75 No. 592. Morocco Grained (Keratol) ee os 4.00 

No. 513. Full. Morocco, back title and side cross in No. 593. French Morocco ..................... 5.00 
RON ou ea gsi saith ee ee 3.50 > ‘ 

No. 514. Full Morocco, two volumes with slip-cover 4.50 No. 594. Persian Moroceo 70! Jp 25 -2,08 Men 6.00 

INDIA PAPER. (3% x 5% x 11/16 inches). No. 595. RED Turkey Morocco ................ 10.00 

No. 571. Persian Morocco, silk-sewed ............ $3.75 No. 590. (Book Paper) Mission Edition ......... 1.25 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Chicago Pittsburgh Columbia 


